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RESTLESS, OWNED BY MR. J. G. HICKSON, IS A CLASS A SLOOP. 


SHE IS 27 FEET OVER ALL, 


19 FT. WATERLINE, 7 FT. 6 IN. WIDE AND CARRIES A SAIL AREA OF 380 SQ. FT. 


Racing on Lake Deschenes, Canada 


Where some of the yachtsmen of Canada are trying to keep alive the sport of racing 


AILING as an aquatic sport has been 

comparatively quiet in Canada since 
the beginning of the war in August, 1914, 
but here and there a yacht club is managing 
to hold its races for the benefit of those 
whose particular circumstances have pre- 
vented them from enlisting and who thus 
desire to continue sailing their boats. Such 
al organization is the sailing division of the 
Sritannia Boating Club of Ottawa, where 
wailing is conducted on Lake Deschenes, a 
kke expansion of the Ottawa river some 
“ven or eight miles from the city. Not- 
mthstanding the handicap to which it has 
been subject, a membership cut in half by 
‘listment, those remaining have, by con- 
‘ted action, been able to carry through 
during the past season a programme of 
Reng and cruising equal in most points to 
those of pre-war days, and surpassing them 
N some. The division is one of several 












nthe club as all forms of water sports are 
‘gaged in, but as a result of war conditions 
‘Me sailing has rather eclipsed the rowing, 
faddling, etc., for the past year. 

€ regular races of the division are held 
n Britannia Bay, over a triangular course 





By GEO. C. GARDENER 





MAPLE LEAF WAS SECOND AMONG THE CLASS B 
SLOoPS IN 1917. OF THE FOUR MEN ABOARD 
MAPLE LEAF, OWNED BY MR. C. BELLANGER, 
ONE HAS BEEN KILLED IN ACTION AND 
TWO ARE NOW FIGHTING IN FRANCE 
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of three miles sailed twice around, and are 
run off on Saturday afternoons. The boats 
are divided into three classes: (1) sloops— 
Class A; (2) sloops—Class B; (3) 14-foot 
dinghy class; but the two classes of sloops 
are started and raced together as they 
simply consist of a division into racers and 
the slower type of craft. The sloops are 
mostiy about 24 feet long overall and three 
of them hail from the 16-foot waterline 
class of the Lake Skiff Sailing Association 
of Lake Ontario clubs, so that the racing is 
very keen, especially among the Class A 
boats. The 14-foot dinghies form a re- 
stricted class and have always furnished 
the very best of racing. These safe, 
speedy, little boats are particularly suited to 
sailing by boys and beginners at the sport, 
and as their first cost is comparatively low 
and their upkeep small, the class has always 
been very popular. The yachts are all 
centreboarders as the lake has numerous 
shoals, so that running aground is not in- 
frequent, and are mostly half-decked with 
open cockpits although the fleet boasts of 
a couple of cabin cruisers. Both classes 
received additions this season as four new 














NUMBER 21 IS TAGO AND THE OTHER LITTLE BOAT 
TRIMMED FLAT IS D.P.K. II 


Ackroyd racers were added to the dinghy 
fleet and another 16-foot skiff brought from 
Toronto to race in the Class A sloops. 
Nearly all the boats were ready for the 
water about the first of June, resulting in a 
full turn-out at the early races; and as 
trials seemed to show that the various boats 
in each division of the sloop class were 
making about the same speed, it was decided 
to discard the percentage system of time 
allowances used in 1916, and to race the 
sloops in each class on the same basis. One 
of these boats which had been somewhat 
outclassed in 1916, the Restless, appeared 
with a new and larger suit of sails which 
increased her speed considerably and added 
to her looks, and as the new comer, the 
Riona, had been built to the same class 
and was a former competitor of the Velvet, 
this action seemed to be justified. 

Six club races, two championship trophy 
races, one consolation race, and three 
cruises were held during the year. The 
weather conditions met with were very fair, 
the winds being light to moderate for the 
most part but always sufficient to enable the 
programme to be carried out. However, 
one race, the last in August, was sailed 
in a very heavy blow which was successful 
in capsizing one of the sloops and two 
dinghies, thus giving the sailors a variety 
of winds and weather to contend with. In 
the eight races in which both sloop and 
dinghy classes took part, a total of 95 
starters crossed the line, making an average 
of 12 perday. The largest number of boats 
taking part in a race was 14, and the smallest 
four, this latter being a race for dinghies 
only. The best time made over the club 
course in 1917 was by the Calleroo, E. G. 
Blackadar’s sloop, when she completed the 
six miles in 1 hour, 5 minutes and 38 
seconds. This is believed to constitute a 
record for the distance, but as no informa- 
tion is available prior to the last three or 
four seasons, it cannot be definitely stated 
to be such. 

In Class A sloops, the best of the racing 
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fell to the Riona, G. C. Gardner’s addition 
to the class, as out of eight races she secured 
3 firsts and 3 seconds, including one in 
which no start was made. This boat has 
proved very fast in light and moderate 
breezes, winning most of her races in 
beating to windward under these conditions, 
and it is doubtful if any of the others are 
her match in light going. The Calleroo 
secured second honors with 3 firsts and 2 
thirds, and although an older boat, showed 
that she was still very much in the running. 
Third place in the class was taken by the 
Velvet, Commcdore R. J. Gordon’s Owen- 
designed racer, duplicating her performance 
of last season. In Class B, sloops, A. C. 
Bleakney’s Kathleen again came to the fore 
with Charley Belanger’s Maple Leaf a close 
second. These two boats are of one design 
and similar rig and on several occasions 
have finished within a few seconds of each 
other. In the fourteen-foot dinghy class, 
F. N. Blackadar’s Slipper, which won 





THE WINNER OF THE CLASS A SLOOPS IN 1917 was 
RIONA OWNED BY MR. GEO. C. GARDNER 


rather easily last year, was given a hot fight 
throughout the entire season by Donald S. 
Kirby’s D. P. K. II, but finally succeeded 
in winning out by 10 points. There are 
now six of these new Ackroyd racers in the 
dinghy fleet, and the older boats are seldom 
in the lead. 


The prizes competed for during the year 
were awarded as follows: 


Stoops, Ciass A 


. Silver cup, Riona, G. C. Gardner. 
« Silver shield, Calleroo, E. G. Blackadar. 
. Silk pennant, Velvet, R. J. Gordon. 
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Stoops, CLass B 


1. Silver shield, Kathleen, A. C. Bleakney. 
2. Silk pennant, Maple Leaf, C. Belanger. 


Dincuy CLass 


. Silver cup, Slipper, F. N. Blackadar. 
. Silver shield, D. P. K. II, D. S. Kirby. 


_ 
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CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY Races 

Long Cup Cruising Race—Sloops (1) Calleroo; 
(2) Kathleen; (8) Velvet. Dinghies (1) Slipper; 
(2) D. P. K. II; (3) Tago. 

Brown Shield—-(1) Hope; (2) Riona; (3) Calieroo, 

Bangs Cup—(1) Slipper. 

In view of the close competition in the « inghy 
class a consolation race for a cup donated by 
Commodore Gordon was held on September 15 
and won by the Lillian, W. G. Treadwell’s craft. 
In addition to the above the usual weekly awards 
of pennants and spoons were made, a presentation 
of prizes by the president of the club being held at 
the concluding dance of the season. 

Although it might be expected that cruis- 
ing would not form an extensive part of the 
schedule where the space is so limited and 
the boats are nearly all of the open variety, 
yet three very successful squadron cruises 
were held over the week-end holidays to 
Basken’s Wharf, a point about 15 miles 
up the river from Britannia. The greatest 
number of yachts taking part in a cruise 
was ten, six sloops and four dinghies making 
the trip up on Saturday afternoon, and 
returning on Monday. It may be well 
imagined that a sail-boat fourteen feet in 
length presents but slim accommodations 
for two of a crew, their dunnage and food, 
but the dinghy owners all seem to fit in 
somehow, although some of them are almost 
half as long as their boats. 

The club races are started and finish 
in front of the clubhouse pier and both gun 
and semaphore are used as signals. The 
starts made were very good, as a rule, the 
boats being usually closely bunched at the 
line and a few seconds behind the gun. 
Altogether, the results attained have been 
a matter for mutual congratulation, and 
although some more of the sailors have 
vacated the tiller and sheet to take up the 
sterner work of carrying a rifle, it is ex- 
pected that there will be a sufficient number 
of the older men and youngsters left to 
carry on the sport until such time as the 
boys at the front can return to their former 
haunts. 
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D.P.K. If IS A 14-FT. ACKROYD DINGHY 
BY MR. D. S. KIRBY 
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The following schedule was run off during 
the year: 
June 9, 23—Sloop and Dinghy races, 
club course. 
June 30—Cruise to Basken’s Wharf, 
return July Ist. 
July 14, 28—Sloop and Dinghy races, 
club course. 
August 4—Cruise to Basken’s Wharf, 
return August 6. 
August 11, 25—Sloop and Dinghy races, 
club course. 
September 1—Long Cup Cruising race to 
Armitage’s Landing, return Sept. 3rd. 
September 15—Consolation Dinghy race, 
club course. 
September 22—Brown shield race to 
Victoria Yacht Club and return. 
The following boats comprised the club 
fleet during the year and mostly all took 
part in the racing: 


SLoopPs 
NUMBER NAME OWNER 
a ae R. J. Gordon. 
es J. O. Carss. 
3 Restless...... J. G. Hickson. 
4 Calleroo...... E. G. Blackadar. 
5 | a Morton and Robertson 
6 MO. 500500 G. C. Gardner. 
7  Kathleen..... A. C. Bleakney. 
eae G. MacIntosh. 
9 Maple Leaf...C. Belanger. 
YAWLS 
NUMBER NAME OWNER 
me -FeebOs. . 4... ss Mace and LeBlanc. 


14-Foot DINGHIES 


NUMBER NAME OWNER 
a ae F. N. Blackadar. 
Se eee Mrs. G. H. Campbell. 
17 D.P. K.II..D.S. Kirby. 

18 Gadfly....... H. M. Bradley. 
le Bae G. W. Dwight. 
20 Breeze....... Miss B. Roberston. 
oe SOs... so 545 G. and P. Gauthier. 





THESE 14-FT. DINGHIES FURNISH A LOT OF SPORT. 
TAGO ABOVE IS OWNED BY MR. G. GAUTHIER 
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22 Dieppe....... Lt.-Col. C. E. Long. 
SE ares W. Peck. 
24 = Lillian.......W. G. Treadwell. 
a re R. Sneyd. 
17-Foot DINGHIES 
NUMBER NAME OWNER 
My” Sika ebaeeet te N. Hayman. 


Before the war the members of the 
sailing division numbered about 60, these 
being only those club members which were 
either boat owners or sailed as crews on the 
yachts. Of these the following form the 
division’s roll of honor so that it will be 
seen that practically half the boys are now 
serving their country. Their places have 
been partly filled by lads of from 14 to 17 
years of age and many of the boats are 
sailed by these voungsters under the direc- 
tion of an older hand. 


Now AT FRONT OR IN TRAINING 
C. E. Long, W. Wood, R. Pringle, C. 





CALLEROO IS A CLASS A SLOOP AND IS OWNED 
BY MR. E. G. BLACKADAR 


Gardner, W. Rice, L. Capreocl, R. Cunning- 
ham, J. Bennett, A. King, O. B. Haycock, 
D. P. Kirby, B. Harvey, G. Robertson, H. 
Rogers, P. M. Baldwin, G. Davies, V. 
Thompson, S. Bleakney, C. Tolfree, J. 
MacCormac, P. Bourgette, C. Belanger, 
F. N. Blackadar, and J. G. Hickson. 


KILLED IN ACTION 


N. MacDonald, C. Saunders, 
Nicholls and U. Seguin. 


R. W. 


PRISONER OF WAR 


K. Slater. 
OFFICERS OF THE DIVISION AND SAILING 


ComMITTEE, 1917 


Honorary Commodore—Lt.-Col. C. E. 
Long. 

Honorary Vice-Commodore—Lieut. D. 
P. Kirby. 








ON A BROAD REACH RIONA IS FAST 


Commodore and Chairman, Sailing Com- 
mittee—Mr. R. J. Gordon. 


Vice-Commodore—Mr. F. G. Mace. 
Secretary—Mr. G. C. Gardner. 
Measurer—Mr. D. S. Kirby. 


Committee—Dr. A. E. Booth, Messrs. G. 
W. Barrowman, E. G. Blackadar, 
A. C. Bleakney, J. G. Hickson, H. 
M. Bradley and G. Gauthier. 


Lloyd’s Register of American 
Yacht’s 1918 


Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts is 
a Directory of American Yachting, for the 
use of yachtsmen, yacht clubs, and all in 
any way interested in the sport of yachting. 
Geographically, it covers the United States, 
the Dominion of Canada and the West 
Indies. 

The Register gives a list of all the im- 
portant yachts within this territory, even 
to the smallest, with the dimensions, rig, 
names of designer, builder and owner, full 
engine particulars, and home port. The 
list of owners gives the name and address 
of each, with the clubs to which he belongs 
and the yachts which he owns. There isa 
list of yacht clubs with the location of each 
club station, date of organization, fees, list 
of officers, secretary’s address, etc. 


The burgees of yacht clubs and private 
signals of yachtsmen are given in handsome 
lithographed plates; with national ensigns, 
commercial code signals and weather bureau 
signals. There are also lists of signal letters, 
former names of yachts, and of designers, 
yacht and engine builders, sail makers, etc. 

The Register for 1917 contained the 
particulars of 3,640 yachts; a list of 3,400 
yacht owners; particulars of 583 yacht 
clubs and associations; with 600 club burgees 
and 1872 private signals. 
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BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR FISHING IN SOUTHERN WATERS ELKEMIA HAS A SPEED OF 20 MILES AN HOUR BY WHICH SHE CAN 
: MAKE FAST TRIPS BETWEEN SHORE AND THE FISHING GROUNDS 


Elkemia, a 40-Foot Cruiser 


An Interesting Seabury Designed and Built Cruiser Powered with a 6-Cylinder Speedway Motor 


LTHOUGH designed especially for 

fishing in southern waters Elkemia is 
interesting because of her adaptability as an 
all round cruising craft. Built with a 
moderate amount of freeboard and a hand- 
some sheer line and having a trunk cabin 
over the living quarters, standing top and 
military mast, the craft presents a ship- 
shape appearance. ‘The arrangement below 
provides sleeping accommodations for four 
persons. There is a large toilet room well 
forward and a galley aft. The cabin is well 
lighted by four windows on each side and 
ventilation is taken care of by a standard 
cowl wind scoop and a skylight. 

A feature of special interest is the unique 
housing over the motor which, by the way, 
is a 6-cylinder Model M. Speedway. The 
bridge deck under which the motor is in- 
stalled is built to the full width of the boat 
and has a fore and aft length of 6feet. Itis 
16 in. higher than the cockpit floor but a 
step is recessed on its starboard side so 
that easy access is had to the companion- 
way. ‘A wide seat accommodating three 
persons is located to port and is so placed 
that it leaves part of the bridge to form a 
seat in the cockpit. A hatch in the bridge 
deck leads to the motor compartment which 
has 4 ft. 6 in. of headroom. There is a 
steering seat hinged at the center which 
swings at an arc of 180 degrees thus per- 
mitting access to the engine room by way 
of a full length hinged hatch. 

Elkemia is a round bilge boat and in 
design and construction follows the usual 


splendid Seabury practice. She is unusually 
well built and a big powerful boat in every 
way and in addition to all this has the 
ability to travel at a speed of 20 miles an 


* hour. 


The Gold Cup Races For 1918 


UMORS are floating about that a 
syndicate of Chicago yachtsmen is 
planning to build a world beating hydroplane 
to be called Miss Chicago that will voyage 


Detroitwards next summer to _ wrest 
from Miss Detroit II, famous now as the 
fastest motor boat in the world and owned 
by Gar Wood, the honor of being the 
winner of the fifteenth race for the Gold Cup. 

From the wonderful performance of Miss 
Detroit II at Minneapolis last summer it is 
a safe bet that any new boat built in order 
to have any kind of look in at all must be 
an incarnation of speed. But it is always 
dene. Some one comes along, or always 


(Concluded on page 203) 





DRESSED AS A YACHT ELKEMIA IS A HANDSOME CRAFT TO LOOK UPON AND WITHAL 
LOSES NONE OF HER WORKBOAT-LIKE EARMARKS 
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A High Speed Runabout 


Boats of this type bid fair to become popular during war times because they are inexpensive to maintain 
and offer a lot of fun to the man or woman who finds recreation afloat 


MIGHTY interesting little boat and 
A one of unusual speed is the Crouch de- 
signed Sterling II. Her speed is almost 34 
miles an hour and as she is 26 ft. long, 
with a beam of 5 ft. 2 in. and powered with 
but a 90 H. P. Sterling motor this is re- 
markable. 

Boats of this description are ideal for 
lake and river use, for they are fast, very 
easily handled, and not over expensive to 
maintain; they have a very definite place 
in the motor boat world, and to the think- 
ing of many take the place of the family 
catboat or runabout of ten years ago, and 
thus are the nearest approach to an auto- 


mobile afloat. In modern boats of this 
type all of the motor controls are at the 
steering wheel, including the motor starter; 
noise and vibration are practically eliminated 
and the motor well housed and completely 
out of sight. Having the ability to travel 
at high speed they offer sport and ex- 
hilaration not found in any other type of 
boat. 

Since the beginnings of the motor boat, 
the runabout has developed from a low 
bowed, narrow, more or less wet, and not 
over seaworthy craft, of from 10 to 12 
miles an hour speed, to craft of today, like 
Sterling II, buoyant, fast andable. Nogreat 


effort has been made to standardize the 
runabout so to bring its cost within the reach 
of thousands of people who might own a 
motor boat if they could afford to. Stock 
boats in the past have not been all they 
might have been, and unfortunately people 
have bought them and through mis-ex- 
periences of every kind, both with the 
engines and the boats, have not a very 
good word to say for them. Not so with 
craft like Sterling II though. Here is a 
type that the public should become ac- 
quainted with, a type that -any man, or 
woman too, would appreciate and like to 
own if they knew more about them. 





HAVING A SPEED OF ALMOST 34 MILES AN HOUR STERLING II, A 26-FT. RUNABOUT, IS A JOY CRAFT 
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“Twas a Wild Night, Mate 


CONFESS that I felt afraid, mortally 

afraid, of my stateroom. I had never 
slept in one before and had a vague feeling 
that I was too old a land-dog to learn new 
sea-tricks. So I stayed up on deck until 
fatigue and drowsiness, aided by one of the 
colored porters, drove me below. 

After an eternity of tortuous winding 
through innumerable passageways, I finally 
came face to face with a door marked 
“670,” the number on the key I held in my 
hand. A shudder went through me as I 
fumbled for the knob and only the know- 
ledge that it was a long and wet walk back 
to shore gave me the courage to enter. 
The looks of that stateroom appealed to me 
a& highly as would a fatty pork-chop to a 
sea-sick Hebrew. 

In an effort to conserve my energy for 
the trying ordeal that I realized was yet 
‘0 come, I now began to so time my move- 
ments that the rocking of the boat pitched 


By MICHAEL GROSS 


me out of my clothes and into my pajamas. 
This much accomplished, I switched off the 
electric bulb fastened to the wall, crawled 
into the lower berth and closed my eyes. 
And now, for the first time in my life, I 
began to realize how imperfectly we human 
beings have been thrown together. My 
eyes were shut tight, but there was no way 
in which I could close my ears—and my 
berth must *have been situated directly 
over the engine-room. 

I once read of a fellow so afraid of sleep 
that he fastened spurs in his bed, which 
would press into his body and awaken him 
if he dozed off. That fellow went to a lot 
of unnecessary trouble. He could . have 
hired my stateroom for two dollars and 
stayed awake forever. 

After an hour of close listening I got to 
know that engine’s voice so well that I 
would have recognized it over the long- 
distance telephone. But, like a congress- 
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man’s maiden speech, it soon began to 
grow monotonous. Suddenly a great light 
broke upon me. There was another berth 
above mine. I instinctively felt that I 
wouldn’t mind how much the lower berth 
vibrated provided I wasn’t in it. Detectives, 
I believe, call this deductive reasoning. I 
think it was just a gift with me. 

I jumped to the floor, turned on the light, 
and then commenced crawling up, and up, 
and up, until I finally fell into the top 
berth. Anyone who has made this climb 
without the aid of an alpenstock, ropes and 
a Swiss guide, will readily get the sig- 
nificance of those “‘ups.”’ 

It seemed a little quieter on the heights. 
If only the engine didn’t tumble to the 
trick I had played on it, I felt that, up as 
high as I was, I ought to be able to snatch 
a few winks of sleep. But it was taking a 
long chance, and I knew it. I once played 

(Concluded on page 292) 








AS A POWER PLANT JOLLY ROGER HAS A 6-CYLINDER PATROL MODEL DUESENBERG MOTOR. 


SHE WAS DESIGNED BY TAMS, 
LEMOINE & CRANE AND IS OWNED BY MR. VAN ALLEN, THE WELL-KNOWN YACHTSMAN 


A 55-Foot Express Cruiser 


A luxurious craft well laid out that ts typical of the smaller motor yacht of today 


N a recent issue we published a photograph 
and description of Black Watch which 


was delivered early in the season 
to Mrs. Pauline Ferguson, of 
New York. Up to October 10th 
Mrs. Ferguson has cruised a dis- 
tance of 8,000 miles, which speaks 
well for the power plant and the 
ability of the boat to move a long 
distance regardless of weather. 

Jolly Roger, photographs of 
which are shown above, is a dupli- 
cate of Mrs. Ferguson’s boat and 
also is 55 ft. long by 10 ft. wide 
and has a draft of 3 ft. 9 in. She 
was designed by Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane of New York and is a 
typical example of the luxurious 
craft these designers have turned 
out. 

Every effort upon the part of 
the designers has been made to 
provide luxury and comfort com- 
bined with the efficiency and re- 
liability without which motor 
craft are worthless. The craft 
is well laid out having the owner’s 
stateroom amidships with a 
small saloon abaft it. The toilet 
room adjoins this compartment 
on the port side of the boat while 


to starboard the companionway stairs lead 


carpets, upholstery and window curtains 
to harmonize. 


sleep comfortably. 
There is sufficient room with a real cooking stove, sink, ice chest, 





THROUGH CAREFUL PLANNING THE INTERIOR OF THE BOAT IS LAID OUT 
SO THAT IN AN EMERGENCY EIGHT PERSONS MAY 
SLEEP COMFORTABLY 


in all of the cabins and comfortable fold- 


Jolly 


The galley is fitted 


dresser for china, and glassware 
and, of course, a folding table. 
There is also a toilet room for 
the crew opening from the galley 
and seats with lockers on the 
starboard side. 


In addition to lounging space 
on the bridge deck, which after 
all is the principal outdoor retreat 
for those aboard, there is a com- 
fortable little cockpit aft where 
one may while away an hour or 
two watching the foamy tail 
thrown aft by the propeller and 
the stern waves that always seem 
to be trying to overtake the tran- 
som but are never quite able to 
reach their mark. 


As a power plant Jolly Roget 
has a 6-cylinder patrol model 
Duesenberg motor which tums 
a Hyde turbine type wheel 
somewhat over 1200 revolutions 
per minute; this number of rev- 
olutions gives a speed in excess 
of 22 knots an-hour. 


Roger is owned by Mr. Van 
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like 
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Allen, the well known New York yachts 
man. 


ing berths are arranged in all of them so 
that in an emergency eight persons may 
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to the deck. Below decks the craft is 
finished in mahogany and white with 
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Through the Canal to California 


An Account of a Cruise from Jacksonville, Florida, Through the Panama Canal, Thence to California 


HOSE who wish to read a pleasant 

idyl of yachting—a summer cruise on 
smiling seas—of immaculate yachtsmen 
in white serge, reclining in steamer chairs, 
waited on by stewards, covering a few 
miles a day, entertained and entertaining,— 
must look elsewhere. A summer cruise 
ours was, indeed, and some seas were smil- 
ing, but cares were few, leisure less, and the 
spotless white of our yachtsmen but tran- 
sitory. In a cruise of six thousand miles 
in a ninety-foot boat, on unknown seas, 
with amateur navigators, one by one luxuries 
and frills are, of necessity, stripped off; 
little by little the ornamental gives place 
to the useful. The pleasures that one 
tastes are such as are found also on high 
mountains with their wide stretches and 
wind-swept summits, with nothing between 
one and the elements but one’s own re- 
sources. ‘To those who love these things 
better than the luxury of summer hotels and 
steam yachts with sailing master, I would 
say Read. If I can give you any taste of 
our pleasure—Envy! Some day you may 
indeed sail, as we did, from Florida to Cali- 
fornia; you may go in as small a boat; you 
may have as good a time; but the satisfaction 
of doing it first you can never have; that is 
ours 


The Lasata is a twin-screw gasolene power- 
boat, equipped with two 75 H. P. Craig 
engines. She is ninety feet long over all; 
her beam is sixteen feet and her draught 
five feet. She is sharp forward and aft and, 
like most of the more modern sea-going 
power boats, is rather round on the bottom 


By THE NAVIGATOR 


and has no keel. She was evidently built 
with the utmost care and with a view to 
strength, combined with lightness. Below, 
the crew’s quarters are aft and are entered 
from the after deck. Forward of these is 
the galley, running entirely across the boat, 
and forward of the galley is the engine room. 
The two gasolene tanks are placed immedi- 
ately abaft the fore peak and between these 
and the engine room are the saloon and 
staterooms—of these last there are three, 
with sleeping accommodations for five 
people. 

She had lain at Jacksonville all winter, 
and while there had been equipped with 
two masts and sails, giving a sail area of 
about one thousand square feet. These 
we hoped would steady her and, in case all 
foreseen and unforeseen accidents arrived 
together, making both engines useless, would 
enable us to make port somewhere. This 
they probably would have done after a 
fashion, but, unless the wind was almost 
dead astern, she made about as much leeway 
as headway, so that they rarely added 
anything to her speed, nor did they steady 
her perceptibly unless a strong wind was 
blowing in a favorable direction. 

The Lasata’s bridge deck was a large and 
open one, the steering station being on the 
raised deck forward and unprotected save 
by a heavy canvas, lashed waist high to the 
awning stanchions. These stanchions were 
reinforced while the boat lay-at Jackson- 
ville and a chart table was built in abaft 
the wheel with an electric light over it. 


Another change that added greatly to our 





comfort was the cutting of the deck awning 
into thirds, the support for the forward 
third being very firmly stayed and the 
canvas very strong. The result of this was 
that, though we were often obliged to take 
off the two after thirds, the forward third 
was never once unshipped, so that we had 
always a patch of shade. In the Tropics 
this made all the difference between un- 
bearable heat and the comfortable breeze 
created by a speed of from nine to ten 
knots. 


The Lasata’s tanks hold 1700 gallons of 
gasolene and, in addition, four 50-gallon 
drums, placed in cradles, were securely 
lashed on the after deck. Her water tanks 
hold 1100 gallons. 


The members of the party were all from 
Los Angeles. Mr. Morgan Adams, owner 
and captain; Mr. and Mrs. Overton, mate 
and scribe, Mr. McGilvray and Mr. Chase, 
helmsmen of the first order. 

Mr. Adams and Mr. Chase went to 
Jacksonville before the others to see that 
everything was in order and to add finishing 
touches. When, however, we joined them 
expecting to sail the next day, we found them 
deep in gloom because the one unforeseeable 
and uncontrollable element in all yachting— 
the crew—had as usual made trouble at the 
last minute. So we were minus the two 


most important members, the engineer, who, 
having been on the boat a year, knew her 
and her engines from A to Z, and the wonder- 
ful French cook whose meals for a week 
had given promise of unusual pleasure in 
scrupulous 


store. To our most search 
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Jacksonville finally yielded an engineer but 
no cook, and we agreed unanimously that 
one day’s delay was enough. Cooking 
could be managed somehow as far as Havana. 
So we finally left Jacksonville short-handed 
as to the cook and dubious-minded as to the 
engineer. Besides these two the crew con- 
sisted of two deck hands—boys from the 
Naval Reserve and brought from California, 
one of whom assured us he could and. would 
cook till we could fill the place. This he 
did to the extent of one meal, and from that 
moment was so seasick as to be entirely 
useless until we got almost to Havana, 
so, in the end, the cooking was entirely 
amateur and done by whoever felt 
least unlike it. One luncheon, I[ 
am sure, will live long in the 
memory of us all. The day was 
hot and we agreed upon cold 
luncheon on deck; one of the party 
volunteering to cater (or forage) 
presently appeared triumphantly 
bearing hard-tack, a can of cherries, 
a pineapple and a raw cabbage. 
Served on the sea-anchor which 
happened to be on deck, this meal 
was thoroughly enjoyed. Obviously 
we had already found our sea 
legs. 

And then we were asked what 
Lasata meant. To this the skipper 
confessed he had purchased the 
boat, ready christened, from her 
former owner, a Canadian, and 
presumed the name meant some- 
thing nice and appropriate in Indian, 
Latin or some other kindred tongue. 
It was noticed that our guests 
swallowed a smile with difficulty, 
‘‘and has Lasata a Spanish mean- 
ing,’ we enquired. “Oh, yes,” 
gurgled a fair senora, “just how 
would you translate La Sata into 
English?’ she mischievously de- 
manded of her husband. This 
gentleman, it was plain to see, was 
far from enjoying his job, though 
he distinguished himself as follows :— 
‘‘Well, Er’ah, Hum, I should say! 
You see, the masculine ‘El Sato’ 
might be translated as being a very 
sad sort of a dog.” 


On the afternoon of July 21st, we wound 
our way from Jacksonville down the St. 
Johns River, a beautiful run of about twenty 
miles. Because of a threatening sky, a stiff 
wind, and the new engineer, we anchored 
for the night there, at its mouth. 

Everybody knows by name the Florida 
Keys and the Gulf Stream, but surely they 
can become vivid realities only to those who, 
by chart and compass, pick their way down 
that coast. The dangers of the reefs we 
thought.we had learned from the Sailing 
Directions. Once, however, to get a good 
bearing, we ran in nearer shore than usual 
and saw a steamer apparently bound up 
coast. On running toward her, she proved 


’ to be a wreck hard aground in seemingly 
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deep water ten miles off shore. Later we 
sighted the wreck of a four-master schooner 
also stranded on the reefs. Still later, and 
still ten miles off shore, we suddenly found 
ourselves running through the light green 
water that means shallows. Then indeed 
we understood the nature of the Florida 
reefs and thereafter kept far off this low 
and treacherous shore. 

As for the Gulf Stream—the actual dis- 
tance from Jacksonville to Havana is only 
about five hundred nautical miles. Our 
total log reading was 730, and for practically 
all of this difference of 230 miles, the Gulf 
Stream was responsible. At times there 
was a set of four knots against us. We ran 
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into Havana harbor Saturday afternoon, 
July 25th, dropping anchor in the yacht 
anchorage at the northeast side near where 
the Maine wassunk. There are few lovelier 
harbors. The entrance is so narrow that 
we could almost have thrown a stone to 
either shore. Morro Castle was on our 
left, competent, grim, as that fortress should 
be, seeming to grow out of the hill on which 
it stands; on our right, a bit of the Grand 
Canal at Venice, pink, blue, and green 
houses with rows of arches and balconies 
across the front, touching elbows along a 
narrow rivage which, reaching the entrance 
to the harbor, widens into a _ beautiful 
esplanade and swings off at a right angle 
along the ocean front. There it becomes so 


HE HAS 
THE DISTINCTION OF BEING THE FIRST OFFICER OF 
THE NAVAL MILITIA TO BE PLACED IN COM- 
MAND OF A VESSEL OF THE NAVY 
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exactly a bit of the Bay of Napls that 
one involuntarily looks for Vesuviis, |, 
fact, all Havana reminds one const: 
Italy. There are the same narroy 
their buildings flush with the sidewa 
same half-naked children playing 
street, the same colored stucco vil! 
the same glimpses into pleasant cou 
or patios. 

We shall always remember Hava: 
the keenest pleasure, both for its 
and picturesqueness and for its frie: 
and hospitality. As guests of Mr. ( 
Mendoza, we motored forty miles over g 
beautiful road, thro’ quaint little Cuban 
villages built along a single street (the idea 
of branching streets not having 
occurred to anybody till it was 
introduced by American promoters 
of real estate sales), the tiny Cuban 
houses, the men with their machetes 
and above all, the marvelous grove 
of Royal palms, covering acres, 
through which we drove, were a 
suggestion of Cuban country. Later 
there was the delightful dinner 
given us by Mr. Victor Mandoza, 
president of the Havana Yacht 
Club, to whose beautiful anchor- 
age at Marianao, eight miles from 
Havana, we proceeded one late 
afternoon. Here we lay over night 
and took an early morning row and 
swim in a perfectly sharkless bay, 
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a mango party later the same 
morning to attend which we swam 
or rowed to a sandbar about two 


hundred feet from the beach. 
Here, in company with many 
other bathers from the Club, 
we were brought twelve dozen 
mangoes. 

To those who have not been 
initiated let me explain that a 


mango might be likened to 4 
sweet potato soaked in turpentine, 
and we watched with awe the relish 
and real enjoyment of this Latin 
entertainment. 


I might also say that a_sand- 
bar in the water seems to be the 
only place, except a bath tub, 

where a mango may be properly eaten. 
Mr. Mendoza and some friends were t0 
sail back to Havana with us that noon, 
lunching on board. Finding that we had, 
as yet, no cook he asked that he might bring 
out a few little things from the Club house, 
and arrived a few minutes later wit! 4 
steward from the Club bearing a ham, 
Bologna sausage, a huge casserole ol chicken 
and mushrooms, another of fish, some potat? 
chips, guava jelly and beer on ice. 
To reciprocate somewhat we attemptec 
tea one afternoon, inviting our friends, but, 
little can be said for our efforts. Among 
other things we had to have cream, att 
Havana was scoured from end to end for It. 
We were sent from place to place bu 












and had the unusual experience of | 
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always the glimmer of hope, with which we 
started, died. There was no cream to be 
bought. This so piqued our curiosity that 


we inquired concerning it of our 
guests who, rather surprised said: 
“Oh no, there is no cream to 
be bought. They have canned 
cream though!”’ 

“Do they use it all for butter 
then’’’ we asked. 

“Oh, no, we get all our butter 
from the States.”’ 

“Then what does become of 
the cream?’’ we insisted. 

“Why,” was the surprising 
teply, “I don’t think the cows 
give any!” 

What the Havana cows do 
with their cream still remains a 
mystery. 

Here let me add a _ word 
of warning to all boat owners. 
The man named _ Charles 
Sanders, who had acted as en- 
gineer on the boat the year 
previously, had been left in 


Jacksonville as care-taker under an agree- 
ment that he was to receive a certain wage 
and a certain extra amount monthly, to 
cover all of his expenses and the upkeep of 
Upon arrival in Jacksonville 
it was found that this man had endeavored 
to obtain credit to the extent of several 
hundred dollars, representing the boat as 
security. With all hands arrived and ready 
to sail this dishonesty put us in a very un- 
( Ve could not stop and 
ight. This situation was, of course, fully 


the boat. 


lortunate position. 


lore-realized by our trouble maker. 


the circumstances we decided to arbitrate, 
'o advance the largest bill, provided the 
erstwhile engineer continued with us to 
California. On the day of our sailing, 
however, he “jumped” the ship, not to 
If, therefore, you have a 
boat to leave anywhere be careful that the 
man you have on board is trustworthy, and 
it might be wise to publish, in 
some paper in the city where your boat may 


appear again. 


anyway, 


YACH 
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WHEN MEN CRUISE 
THEY SOON FORGET 
THE CONVENTIONS 
OF SHORE LIFE AND, 
IN A CRUISE OF 
6,000 MILES IN A 
90-FT. BOAT ON UN- 
KNOWN SEAS, 
CLOTHING IS THE 
LAST CONSIDERA- 
TION, AND IT IS FOR 
THAT REASON THAT 
THE WHOLE SHIP’S 
COMPANY PERFORM 
THEIR DUTIES’ IN 
BARE FEET AND TAT- 
TERED GARMENTS 


TING 


OURS WAS NOT A 
CRUISE ON SMILING 
SEAS, OF IMMACU- 
LATE YACHTSMEN 
IN WHITE SERGE 
RECLINING IN 
STEAMER CHAIRS, 
WAITED ON BY 
STEWARDS, SO AS 
THE CRUISE GREW 
LONGER ONE BY 
ONE LUXURIES AND 
FRILLS WERE OF 
NECESSITY STRIPPED 
OFF AND LITTLE BY 
LITTLE THE ORNA- 
MENTAL GAVE PLACE 
TO THE USEFUL 


be, the fact that you are not responsible for 
debts he may incur. 
With many regrets we left Havana, taking 
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crepe shirts required only a pistol in his 
belt and a knife between his teeth and rings 
in his ears, to complete the picture of a 
pirate. 

Before leaving, we laid in a supply of 
tropical fruits of various kinds, of which, 
however, pineapples, bananas and alligator 
pears were the only ones we cared for. 
Alligator pears we bought in quantities 
during the entire trip, paying for them 
usually two or three cents apiece. 

On the evening of July 28th we weighed 
anchor, running along the coast of Cuba 
to the east end and thence to Jamaica. 
Between Havana and Jamaica we had no 
bad winds but some fairly heavy seas which 
carried away our log-spinner. As we were 
unable to replace it or to get a new log, we 
ran from this time on without one, adding 
to the difficulty of navigation. 

The engines, particularly the starboard, 
gave trouble at times. Once, off the east 
end of Jamaica, early in the morning, both 
stopped because of water in the gasolene. 
While persuading them to start 
again, we tried to run with the 
sails, making bare headway in a 
light breeze and in some doubt 
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PREPARATORY TO FUMIGATION WE GATHERED TOGETHER ON DECK, 
CLOTHES, UTENSILS AND 
SUGGESTED A FRONT LAWN AFTER A FIRE 


IT 


with us a Spanish cook, a wonderful person, 


ky-blue embroidered 





whether they would hold her off 
the land, only about three miles 
away. 

About four hours later, in the 
very]# dangerous entrance to 
Kingston Harbor, in a heavy 
sea and with an on-shore wind, 
both engines suddenly stopped 
again. From there we ran in 
on one engine and that only 
as the engineer fed pure gas- 
olene, one drop at a_ time, 
from a quart can directly into 
the carburetor. But run in we 
eventually did, while the negro 
pilot’s dugout, made fast along- 
side, skimmed the big seas like a 
bird. We anchored at Port Royal 
on August first. This was the 
only time on the trip that the 
yacht was in any real danger for, in the sea 
that was running, it is more than doubtful 
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if the anchors would have held. Had she 
gone ashore, as she unquestionably would 
have done but for the patient engineer 
with his drops of gasolene, the heavy surf 
would have made short work of her. Even 
then, only the boat was in danger; we could 
easily have got ashore. 

In Port Royal we stayed for four days in 
quarantine, merely because we had stopped 
at Havana, where there were or had been a 
few cases of Bubonic Plague. For three 
days, allowed neither to go ashore nor to 
receive visitors, we were compelled to sit on 
board waiting for the government to fumi- 
gate our boat. We spent hours reading and 
writing and, being warned against going into 
the ocean on account of sharks, rigged the 
sea-anchor from the boat davits, filled it 
with water and went into that. Our one 
excitement was furnished by the govern- 
ment tug, fidgeting about the harbor, 
stopping everything that came in or out, 
for the incredible European war, vaguely 
feared in Havana, was,now imminent and 
was formally declared while we were still in 
quarantine. The port of Kingston was 
declared closed and the city put under 
martial law. Even the Lasata, small and 
inoffensive as she seemed, was not too small 
for the fussy attention of the tug. Casting 
about for amusement one evening, we 
decided to test our search-light. The instant 
its shaft of light struck the water, search- 
lights from the fort began to play over us 
and in a moment the tug bustled alongside 
requesting us not to use our search-light or 
do anything that might be construed as a 
signal. 

Such was the sameness of our days that 
we got pleasurable excitement for quite half 
an afternoon from watching Huerta in his 
chartered boat, The Patia, steaming past 
us from Kingston for Spain with, so went the 
rumor, eleven million dollars in gold aboard. 

Eventually, after three days of meditation 
and preparation, the British government 
found itself in a position to fumigate our 
little boat and so ran a barge alongside 
furnished with a crew of negroes and two 
lengths of large hose. We were warned 
that we should have to live on deck for 
twenty-four hours after fumigation, as 
everything below must be closely sealed. 
So we gathered together on deck, clothes, 
utensils and food supplies. As sulphur 
dioxide, used for fumigation, injures leather 
and corrodes metal, all nautical instruments, 
table silver, suit cases, etc., must be.put out 
of danger. There being also some doubt 
about its effect on fabrics, all the fineries 
and superfluities of ‘‘shore clothes” were 
brought on deck, adding to the: confusion 
already reigning, a comical mixture of 
evening dress, masculine and feminine, 
bunches of bananas, silver sugar bowls and 
shoes, till the deck suggested a front lawn 
after a fire, and we had standing room only. 

Even to official eyes the prospect for the 
next twenty-four hours looked almost un- 
necessarily uncomfortable, and it was sug- 
gested that the Overtons might be taken on 
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to the Quarantine Station on shore for that 
time. . Moreover, as a special concession, 
the others of the party might be permitted 
to visit them, returning to the boat to sleep. 
The crew, however, must stay where they 
were. This offer was gladly accepted, and 
after watching the process of fumigation the 
Overtons were personally conducted to 
Quarantine Station in the Quarantine Officer’s 
sail boat. Tho’ the station proved to be 
a perfectly bare, barnlike structure on a 
barren hill side, the mere pleasure of walking 
about was a luxury, after a week on the boat. 
There were no other occupants of the 
Station at this time so that the cool, wind- 
swept verandas, with the canvas lounging 
chairs, were their undisputed possession. 

Though warned that they must “furnish 
their own provender’’ they found the negro 
care-taker and his wife most obliging in 
the matter of tea or coffee and very ready 
to act as guides to the only thing of interest 
within their reach—Galdy’s tomb. Galdy 
is famous in Jamaica for his unique and 
amazing experience during the great earth- 
quake of 1700, that largely destroyed and 
submerged Port Royal. He was, as the 
inscription says ‘‘swallowed up by the first 
shock, thrown out again by the second, etc., 
etc.”” They also availed themselves of a 
sharkless bathing beach, so that, altogether, 
the impression left by. this twenty-four 
hours was most agreeable. Acquaintances 
in Kingston who had likewise stayed at the 
Station, but herded with two or three 
hundred companions, were surprised when 
their proffered sympathy was refused. 

The rest of the party attempted, in the 
afternoon, to visit the Station, setting out 
bravely in the Lasata’s launch, a trim little 
boat that scuttled over the water like a 
spider, if so inclined; if not, her little two- 
cylinder engine spat and sputtered and 
sometimes ran backward for a little way and 
oftener stopped entirely. On this occasion 
all went well till water, splashed in by the 
seas, reached the spark, when no self-respect- 
ing engine could be expected to run. She 
stopped and the wind blew her fitfully 
towards the rocks. From time to time the 
engine ran again for a hundred yards or so 
till she managed finally to zigzag up to the 
little wharf where she was in imminent 
danger of being battered into pieces. After 
much effort she was rigged so that we en- 
tertained some hope of her safety, and the 
visitors, tired and drenched, were each given 
an alligator pear and a cup of tea. Having 
explored the Station, it seemed wise to 
start at once on the return trip. After 
nearly an hour’s work the stubborn little 
engine was persuaded to exert itself, and ran 
bravely until out of sight and hearing of the 
watchers on shore. Then it stopped and 
flatly refused to stir again. All the rest of 
those five miles was covered by slow and 
laborious rowing against the wind, which 
brought them to the boat about eleven 
o'clock. 

Next morning the Overtons were officially 
returned to the boat, now unsealed, and we 
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were allowed to run up to Kingston Harbor 
seven miles away. Only a faint pro<pect. 
however, was held out to us of being a}/ owed 
to go ashore within the prescribed six days 
after fumigation. j 

The run up to Kingston is beautiful. At 
Port Royal we had anchored near the buoy 
over the spot where the church, submerged 
by Galdy’s considerate earthquake, lies 
under water. We had looked from the boat 
over to the angle of the fortifications known 
as “‘Nelson’s quarterdeck,’’ where he paced 
up and down day after day, and beyond 
that to the hospital where he lay ill with 
yellow fever. Now we ran in past Gallows 
Point, where all captured pirates used to be 
hanged as a conspicuous warning; past old 
Fort Augusta; past the beautiful tropical] 
growth of the shoreline with mountains 
rising directly behind, and so into Kingston 
Harbor. 

Here we lay for the rest of that day while 
a thirty-mile wind kicked up a sea that made 
the little Lasata roll till sitting in a chair 
became a real achievement. ‘The Captain, 
drenched through in his efforts to get ashore, 
interviewed Boards and Secretaries and 
finally arranged that we, as his guests, might 
go ashore by day, provided we slept on 
board, but that the crew must absolutely 
not leave the yacht. 

To us here came the American consul, 
Mr. Arthur J. Bundy, with refreshment and 
entertainment of all sorts, and made our 
stay most pleasant. Also he brought advice 
—that if we wanted gasolene we had best 
get it and load it at once, for the British 
government had requisitioned all automo- 
biles, firearms and ammunition, and was 
expected at any moment to take all the 
gasolene that Kingston afforded. 

Here, too, we heard with interest that we 
were suspected of being an American 
despatch boat sent to smuggle away five or 
six Germans. Kingston was obviously in 
hysterics. In view of conditions in Jamaica, 
we concentrated on getting our business 
attended to as soon as possible, in case we 
should feel it wise to run out hurriedly, so 
that we had less time for seeing Jamaica 
than we could have wished. It was m- 
perative that we should get gasolene. A 
leak had been found in the port tank, 
accounting both for the water in the gasolene 
and our experience off this harbor mouth. 
This must either be mended or we must 
arrange some way to do without that tank, 
which was the decision we finally reached. 
So we rigged two fifty-gallon drums over te 
engine room, leading directly down to the 
engines, to be used in case of emergency. 
All our gasolene, about 1000 gallons, we 
had to load at night, as from ten o’clock i 
the morning till after sunset, the wind blew 
so and the yacht rolled so much that it wa 
impossible to get the drums on board. : 

This wind, known locally as “The Dot: 
tor,” combines with the hot sun to deiedl 
the concentrated efforts of the inhabitants 
and keeps Jamaica healthful and sanitat) 


(Continued on page 287) 
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ONE OF THE NEW STOCK BOATS BUILT BY THE GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION 
AND RECENTLY SOLD TO MR. H. C. FOX JR., OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Marie Louise, A Fine 50-Footer 


A Comfortable and fast little cruising boat, Van Blerck powered and having a speed of 23 miles an hour 


HIS little cruiser, which has just 

been delivered to Mr. H. S. Fox, Jr., 
of Houston; Tex., by her builders, the 
Great Lakes Boat Building Cor., of Mil- 
waukee, is a stock boat in every respect, 
but she is the kind of stock boat that has 
distinctiveness and therefore makes an 
appeal to the man who wants a cruiser that 
is unique. 

Marie Louise has through the urge of an 
8cylinder Van Blerck motor the ability to 
travel at a speed of 23 miles an hour 
which is, in view of the fact that she is heavily 
constructed throughout and a big burden- 
some boat, remarkable. 

The interior of Mr. Fox’s cruiser is most 
altractive. The mahogany is treated in a 
manner that gives it a suggestion of teak 
wood, this with white panelling is very 
tlective. Many conveniences have been 
worked into the design of the boat which 
add much to her value as a cruiser, for 
mstance a victrola is built in the 
onward compartment in an ingenious man- 
tet while within the cabinet there is ample 
om for the records and book shelves, linen 
ockers and clothes compartments are pro- 
vided in all the cabins so that luggage can 
be fasily stored away and yet be conve- 
ently reached when it is wanted. The 
Mterior plan is worked out with the motor 
om amidships under the bridge deck. 


Forward of this there is a main cabin, an 
efficiently equipped galley and quarters in 
the fore peak for two men. Abaft of the 
motor-room there is the owner’s stateroom 
and a large cockpit. 

The design of the boat is of the V-bottom 
type which during the past three or four 


THERE IS A 


BRIDGE DECK 
AMIDSHIPS COM- 
FORTABLY FIN- 
ISHED; FUR- 
NISHED WITH 
BUILT-IN SEATS 
AGAINST THE 


FORWARD BULK- 
HEAD OF THE 
CABIN HOUSE, 
STANDING TOP 
AND WEATHER 
CLOTHS, THE 
WHOLE BEING 
PROTECTED BY 

A WINDSHIELD 


years has been almost universally used for 
fast cruisers. The V-bottom boat makes 
its appeal to owners, architects and 


builders because of its possibilities in the 
matter of combining speed and the ability to 
keep going in rough water, and its freedom 
from flying spray while at high speed. 











The midship cockpit of Marie Louise is 
well protected by a windshield, standing 
top, and in very bad weather side curtains. 
Built in seats against the forward end of the 
cabin house and these with a number of 
heavily upholstered wicker chairs form a 
mighty comfortable spot in any weather. 

Full control of the boat and engine is 
had from the wheel. Even to the pedal 
that puts in motion the electric starter. 
The craft carries a 12-ft. dinghy on her 
after house. fos 

Marie Louise will be without question a 
handsome addition to the fine fleet of motor 
craft that make their home waters in 
Houston where, by the way, because of 
temperate weather all the year round, 
boats are not hauled out or stored under 
cover during the winter months as they are 
in the North. 


Those ‘‘Concrete Ships” 


HE following letter appeared recently 
on the editorial page of the New York 
Sun: 
“To the Editor of the Sun: 

“Sar Referring to the interesting article 
on wooden ships in The Sun of Sunday, 
June 10, I should like to ask American 
genius ‘What's the matter uith building cheap 
hulls of reinforced concrete?’ I have built a 
light serviceable boat of that material. 

“P. P. Brannon. 


**Sensonate, Salvadore, July gth.” 





“Thinking that the writer of this letter 
might have something ‘‘up his sleeve,” the 
Portland Cement Association addressed an 
inquiry to Mr. Brannon, and in reply there- 
to received the following amusing letter: 
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THE MAIN CABIN 
DURING DAY- 
LIGHT HOURS IS 
USED AS A 
DINING SALOON. 
IT IS BEAUTI- 
FULLY FINISHED 
AND HAND- 
SOMELY 
FURNISHED, 
BEING WELL 
SUPPLIED WITH 
DISH CUPBOARDS 
AND LOCKERS 


‘*‘Sonsonate, Salvadore, C. A. 
July 28, 1917. 
‘‘Portland Cement Association: 


‘“‘Gentlemen:—Your cable dated yester- 
day regarding the reinforced concrete boat, 
reached me last midnight, and I proceed to 
explain: 

“The rowboat myself and my ‘prospect- 
ing pard’ built years since, if still afloat, is 
thousands of miles from this place, and 
‘from nowhere,’ and consequently I am 
unable to furnish photographs, but I will 
endeavor to furnish you with a pen picture 
of its construction, hoping thereby, as age 
prevents my presence on the firing line in 
France, to thus indirectly get a crack at the 
Kaiser and his cattle in the name of dem- 
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ocracy, and incidentally to aid oy, 
beloved Uncle by. boosting his cement 
business. I am an American first, last and 
all the time, and personally have ‘no ax to 
grind.’ 

“Employed with my aforesaid ‘pard’ to 
‘hold down’ the scattered supplies and 
loose property of a busted mining company 
back in 90’s, we found ourselves with any 
number of barrels of cement and several 
tons of woven wire screen sheets, plus other 
mining plunder, and all the unoccupied 
time the Lord was then making, on our 
hands, and when we became so thoroughly 
tired of too much rest that we were becom- 
ing quarrelsome, we proceeded io ‘do 
things.’ 

““Experiments with cement and woven 
wire in the building of a bathtub, horse 
troughs and an ‘American cooking-stove,’ 
convinced us that what we didn’t know 
about Portland cement, if written out, 
would make a much larger book than 
Webster’s Dictionary, and contrary to Joe’s 
(my pard’s) convictions, profanely ex- 
pressed whenever anything hitched in the 
proceedings—he knew the d—d thing would 
go to the bottom like a kedge anchor, and 
was continually kicking about our wasting 
so much valuable time, we proceeded to 
build of stone the first boat of that material, 
possibly, that ever floated on water. 

‘We decided to build the boat keel up 
and I made drawings on such basis. We 
prepared a cemented building floor curved 
to the lines of the craft’s gun’als, marked on 
this floor the center and interior lines of the 
boat, and to such lines built up with a 
suitable mixture of clay and sand, a ‘solid 
core’ of the exact interior size and shape of 
the boat to be. 





“To fit such a core as exactly as possible 


we built a skeleton boat of the heavy 
woven screen wire, joining the sheets 
solidly with copper ysivets and wire and 














AT NIGHT THE 
MAIN CABIN IS 
QUICKLY 
CONVERTED 
INTO A SLEEP- 
ING ROOM AND 
THERE IS A LOT 
OF ROOM FOR 
FOUR TO SLEEP 
COMFORTABLY 
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§tted same over the core described, loosely, 
hich we had previously plastered with one- 
half inch coat of wood ashes, to prevent 
jdhesion of the cement. Our wire was 
quite stiff and heavy, but easily workable 
to shape by hand and mallet and of about 
ne-half inch mesh. Outside of this mesh, 
as we troweled in the concrete—a 1 to 1 
mixture of cement and clean river sand, we 
hilt as we went along a retaining dam or 
shell of damp clay to hold our concrete in 
glace, calculating as nearly as possible, a 
wiform thickness of an inch, excepting on 
the bottom, where we gave the job a thick- 
ness of nearer two inches. 

“Our concrete was sloppy, but not too 
much so to trowel, or too little so to pour, 
but the craft was not poured. 

“We put her in the lake after about a 
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ts of YACHTING’s readers, Mr. F. Van 
J Ness Budd, Ensenada, Porto Rico, has 
Written us a most interesting letter about 
his sailing canoe Mysterie II. This little 
waft is built of cedar, quarter of an inch 
n thickness, with decks of mahogany, and 
she is 15 ft. 6 in. long with a beam of 30 in. 

€ cockpit is located amidships and of 
‘ourse as is the usual practice in boats of 
is description is watertight and self 

g. There are dry stowage compart- 
ments both fore and aft, and a patented fan- 
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month’s wait, and, to Joe’s chagrin, she 
floated o. k. lopsided and down at the stern, 
t’was true, but she—floated—one nigger’s 
verdict was, ‘for de Lord, dem iz de crayzest 
white folks I ebber sawed.’ 

“Joe became at once an enthusiastic 
marine architect, hewing that old tub with 
a hatchet until the wire showed in spots, and 
she rode the water on an even keel, much too 
high out of the water. I discovered that 
owing to the continual guying with ‘she’ll 
sink like an anchor,’ I had been frightened 
into building her one-half to a foot too deep. 
She was, strange to say, springy under foot 
as a wooden boat, and once under way as 
speedy as the Indian canoes. 

“We built a second and much better boat 
—18-footer—that we continually used with 
oar and sail until we were forced to leave 















MYSTERIE II IS A 15-FT. SAILING CANOE HAILING FROM ENSENADA, PORTO RICO 


Mysterie II 


An interesting little boat that requires agility as well as helmanship for efficient handling 


like folding centerboard. Her sail area is 
108 sq. ft. and in the photograph herewith 
she is shown in front of the Guanica Yacht 
Club running fairly close hauled under a 
gentle breeze. 

Guanica Bay is an ideal harbor for any 
craft whether pleasure or commercial. It 
is practically landlocked by high and 
picturesque hills and has an average depth 
of about 20 feet. It is thoroughly charted, 
buoyed and well lit. Historically, it is of 


interest because it was here that the first 
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that howling wilderness owing to a dearth 
of canned goods—our only legal tender with 
the natives—our company having forgotten 
its mine, us, and our $10.00 per day as 
caretakers. . This second boat was a ‘ James 
Dandy.’ You will note our boat was built 
without frames, a system which, of course, 
would not work out with large craft. 

“I believe 10,000-ton steamers of uniform 
dimensions can be turned out at one-quarter 
the cost of wooden ships by the system of 
reinforced concrete construction, and much 
faster than Uncle Sam can put the engines 
in them. 

“Tell your engineers to get their think 
boxes tuned up on this proposition, if they 
wish to cut a swath in future history. 

“Sincerely yours, 
P. P. BRANNON.” 





American troops landed in our war with 
Spain in 1898. Steamers dock at Ensenada, 
the principal cargoes being sugar, some of 
them carrying as many as 30,000 bags of 


315 pounds each. Here also is one of the 
American provision shops on the Island. 
The trade winds make it cool and pleasant 
at all times and during the winter months it 
it oftentimes cold at night. 

Like many of the yachtsmen of the States 
Mr. Budd has set aside pleasure boating and 
has returned to his native State to enlist. 













A Second Mate’s Yarn 


A Deep Water Voyage Around the Cape of Good Hope to South East Africa in the Bark Lillian. 


Life on an American Windjammer from the Viewpotnt of the Quarterdeck. 





A WIND-DRIVEN SUGAR MILL IN BARBADOES 


E were all greatly disappointed on 

arriving at Barbadoes to find no 
charter or orders awaiting us and there 
followed a week of waiting and, on the part 
of those aft, of uncertainty as to where we 
would be sent and when. It did not matter 
much to the men forward, for they had no 
homes to go to, and while they were tired 
of the ship and of the grub we were reduced 
to, the allurements of the Bowery awaited 
them just the same, and a few days more 
on the way only meant a little more work 
and a little more pay. As we had no cargo 
or ballast to handle they were given some 
liberty and five dollars apiece out of their 
pay, which went farther in Barbadoes than 
on the Bowery, though the spendingof it 
did not bring the same joy. 

We finished our painting while in port 
and set up all the standing rigging; but the 
latter was real sailorizing work, as the 
shrouds and stays were fitted with dead- 
eyes and lanyards, and the men did not 
mind it. We also got some fresh fruit from 
the bumboats which swarmed about the 
ship every morning, and the Captain be- 
grudgingly laid in some potatoes, and fresh 
vegetables, tho’ we still stuck to salt horse 
as the only meat. As the mate and I got 
ashore frequently, however, and got a 
number of square ‘“‘white-men’s, meals”’ 


Chapter VI 


By WM. P. BRADLEY 


these fortified us against the lean days to 
come. 

After hesitating between an offer to load 
asphalt at Trinidad or salt at Turk’s 
Island, and waiting for a cable of advice 
from the owners in New York, the Captain 
lost both chances and on the seventh day of 
our stay he closed without consulting the 
owners on a cargo of sugar from the east- 
end of Porto Rico to Delaware Breakwater 
for orders at a fair figure. As the business 
of this deal and our clearance papers were 
not fixed up until 6 o’clock that night we 
did not sail until daylight of the eighth day, 
when we turned the men to at 4a.m. We 
hove in the slack and had her at a short 
stay before morning coffee, having the 
help of four men from shore to help us get 
underway. This was done to save towboat 
hire, as our small crew could not get the 
anchor and get under way alone in the 
crowded harbor. 

So with ten men forward and two mates 
to boss the job w: “‘walked her round”’ in 
great shape, loosed sails and sheeted them 
home in fine s.yle, and with a fair breeze 
abaft the beam we were under way by six 
o’clock and standing out of the harbor, the 
extra men dropping into their boat which we 
were towing astern after we had the lowers 
on her. 


The run to the North’ard through the 
Windward and Leeward Islands was un- 
eventful but delightful. The trades were 
light, but we fanned along at about five 
knots and passed between St. Lucia and 
Martinique, with its two more or less active 
volcanoes, at midnight the first day out. It 
was easy sailing, all off the wind, and we 
passed in turn the islands of Nevis, St. 
Christopher, Saba, Santa, Cruz, and St. 
Thomas. 


On the day before we expected to arrive 
at Port Naguabo, our first loading port, 
we got all hands down in the hold dis- 
charging ballast, leaving just enough below 
to keep her on her feet before the wind until 
we dropped anchor on our arrival. This was 
hard, dirty work, as the ballast had to be 
shovelled into tubs and hoisted on deck 
by a hand winch and dumped overboard. 
As there was several hundred tons of the 
stuff our small crew of five men and Bertie 
did not make much of a hole in it. To 
give all the help possible at the job I steered 
all that day without relief, in the broiling 
sun, while the mate™ hustled the gang 
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below, and no one knocked off until a late 
supper at six o’clock. 

The next day the dose was repeated, but 
the weary, dirty gang forward were glad- 
dened late in the afternoon by the sight of 
land, which turned out to be Crab Island 
on the easterly end of Porto Rico, only 10 
miles from our port. 

We closed with the land in the evening 
and at nine o’clock let go an anchor under 
the lee of Crab Island, not caring to go in 
in the dark through the tangle of reefs 
that lay between us and Port Naguabo. 
Setting an anchor watch all hands turned 
in, excepting poor Bertie, who got the 
first watch shoved off on him by the men. 

At 4:30 the next morning it was “all 
hands and the cook’’ and we hove up 
anchor and set all lower sails. After 
breakfast we picked up a pilot who guided 
us through the vicous looking reefs and 
brought us to in the harbor at nine o’clock 

Port Naguabo is the port of the town of 
Humacod, where most of the business is 
carried on. It is a poor harbor, exposed 
to the N. E. trades and with reefs all around, 
and our anchorage was none too good, 
especially if it should come on to blow. 
After dinner I went ashore with the old 





CAPTAIN DELANO BOUGHT A FRESH SUPPLY 
OF POTATOES 
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man to see about our sugar and to make 
arrangements for men to handle it and, 
stow it. We were to take sugar in bags, 
weighing about 300 Ibs. apiece, and mo- 
lasses in hogsheads, which latter were very 
heavy and hard to handle. | 

We laid at Port Naguabo for three days 
loading and on the morning of the fourth 
day the tired crew were turned to at 4a. m., 
the pilot came aboard and we started to 
heave in. We had a big gang this time, 
however, to help us, as we took nine of the 
negro stevedores along with us to help load 
at the next port, and we turned them to 
with the men. So the anchor came in 
merrily to some new chanties sung in 
Spanish patois by the stevedores and made 
sail smartly, our men going aloft to loose 
sail while the negroes stayed on deck to 
handle sheets and halyards. 


After getting clear of the harbor we 
turned all hands to getting the rest of the 
baliast overboard, for we had enough 
cargo aboard to keep her on her feet now. 
The stevedores didn’t relish this job 
and “‘sojered”’ on it all they could 
until the mate was hoarse cussing 
them out, our own men got out 
three tubfulls to their one, but by 
dint of much vocal persuasion and a 
well-directed fist here and there on 
the part of the mate, we got the last 
of it overside just as we picked up 
a pilot for Port Yabricoa, our next 
loading port. 


Well, if Port Naguabo was bad, 
Port Yabucoa was worse—nothing 
but reefs all around and open on 
one side. Just as we were coming 
to anchor a hard squall hit in and 
the mate started forward bawling 
out orders as we let everything go 
by the run, without waiting to clew 
up. There was no room to handle 
the ship inside the reefs, so we 
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THE STEVEDORES COOKED THEIR OWN MEALS WHILE WORKING ABOARD 





A BUSY CORNER IN BRIDGETOWN 


WE LOADED THE LILLIAN FROM LIGHTERS ALONGSIDE 


rounded to and let go the anchor 
with way still on her and every- 
thing slatting and shaking aloft as 
the wind howled overhead and the 
rain shut out everything. 

A cloud of rust came out of the 
hawse pipe with the cable and as 
the anchor hit there was a grinding 
and surging on the cable, and the 
mate’s voice from the foc’s’le head 
came aft. above the hubbub: 

““Cable’s parted, sir.” 

Then there was a great scramble 
fore and aft. The old man stumped 
the quarter deck, cursing, the pilot 
was scared to death and _ bawled 
orders in Spanish which no one under- 
stood, while the mate made the men 
sweat blood getting the other anchor 
over. The first one had checked our 
way somewhat, and luckily the second, 
which was a smaller bower, held and brought 
us to not 200 yards from an ugly looking 
reef over which the sea was breaking. We 
all breathed easier aft when it took hold, 
and the men were sent aloft on the run to 
muzzle the slatting canvas. 

The weather was still squally and un- 
settled, and as our second anchor was only 
a small one, I was afraid it would drag if 
anything hard struck us. As I have already 
said, we were surrounded by reefs, and on 
one of these a wrecked vessel was lying, 
not 400 feet on our port beam, while the 
wreck of a steamer jutted up out of the sea 
on a reef just outside of us, as a sort of 
warning. Not liking these signs I went 
below at the first opportunity and threw a 
lot of my clothes into a bundle so as to be 
handy if we got set ashore, as I did not 
have many worldly possessions then and 
wanted the few I had. Besides, the pros- 
pect of being cast ashore on Porto Rico 
(then still a Spanish Colony) with only the 
clothes_I stood in did not appeal to me. 
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WITH THE CREW MONEY WENT FARTHER IN THE MARKET PLACES IN BARBADOES THAN 
ON THE BOWERY BUT THE SPENDING OF IT BROUGHT LITTLE JOY 


The next morning lighters came along- 
side with sugar and molasses and we turned 
all hands to, including the stevedores, 
loading cargo. They had not been at it 
long before a Spaniard came aft aboard 
and offered to, get our anchor for $30. 
The captain told him to go ahead and try. 
So, with a couple of negroes, he commenced 
to drag for it until he caught the chain 
cable. We then passed a hawser to them 
and one man dove in over 30 feet of water, 
and made the hawser fast to the end of 
the cable. Taking the cable to the windlass’ 
all hands hove in on it until we fetched up 
on the cable of the second anchor, the one 
we were riding to, just then a heavy squall 
struck in, and not wanting to lose what 
we had hove in, we hung on to the cable 
and rode the squall out on it and the first 
anchor, and hung to it all night, slacking 
off the cable of the second anchor and 
heaving it in after supper. 

In the morning we got the end of our cable 
in through the hawse pipe and were riding 
to our big anchor once more, much to 
every one’s relief. 

(To be continued) 


“Spurlos Versenkt’”’ 


“‘C’\PURLOS versenkt”’ meaning sunk with- | 


out a trace being left will live long in 
maritime history and the meaning of these 
ghastly words, used by Count Luxburg, the 
German Charge d’Affaires at Buenos Aires, 
are but another example of the ruthlessness 
with which the Germans wage war. 

The chief engineer of the British steamer 
Belgian Prince, Thos. A. Bowman, expresses 
what Count Luxburg’s phrase means to 
the men who follow the sea and who are so 
unfortunate as to run amuck with a Ger- 
man submarine: 

“About 7:50 P. M. on Tuesday night the 
ship was traveling along at ten knots 
when suddenly the wake of a torpedo was 
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boat. When the submarine came round 
to the starboard side he started to fire 
at the ship’s side with a machine gun. By 
this time everybody was clear of the ship, 
and the boats were about 200 yards from 
the ship. The submarine came up to 
where the boats were and ordered the 
boats to come alongside. The commander 
ordered the master to step on the sub- 
marine, after which he took him down ip 
the submarine. Then all the crew and 
officers were ordered aboard, searched, 
and the lifebelts taken off the most of 
the crew and thrown overboard. I may 
add during this time the Germans were 
very abusive towards the crew. After 
which the German sailors got into the 
two lifeboats, threw the oars, bailers, and 
gratings overboard, took out the provi- 
sions and compasses, and then damaged 
the lifeboats with an axe. 

“The small boat was left intact and five 
German sailors got into her and went to. 
wards the ship. When they boarded her 
they signalled to the submarine with 
a flash lamp, and then the submarine 





THE NEXT MORNING LIGHTERS CAME ALONGSIDE WITH SUGAR AND MOLASSES 


seen to be coming towards the ship on 
the port beam. The helm was put hard 
over, but the ship was struck between 
the after part of the engine-room and 
No. 5 hold, which consisted of a deep 
tank for ballast. The torpedo was sighted 
about fifty seconds before the ship was 
struck, and nothing was seen of the sub- 
marine at that time. The main engines 
were disabled and also the dynamo, which 
rendered the wireless useless, so there 
was no S. O. S. sent out. The ship took 
a very heavy list to port after being struck, 
so it was deemed necessary to get into 
the lifeboats. While doing so the sub- 
marine started to fire at the ship’s wireless 
aerials, which they destroyed. 

“After getting into the boats the sub- 
marine appeared at the fore end of the 
ship on the surface. I may here state 
I could not see what happened on the 
port side, as I was in the starboard life- 


cast the damaged lifeboats adrift and 
steamed away from the ship for about 
two miles, after which he stopped. About 
9 P.”M. the submarine dived and threw 
everybody in the water without the means 
of saving themselves, as the majority 
of them had had their lifebelts taken off 
them. After this I was swimming about 
all night until daylight, when I saw that 
the ship was still afloat. So I was swimming 
towards her with the intention of boarding 
her when suddenly I saw her explode aft 
and sink stern first, which was about 5.30 
A.M. After swimming about for some time 
after this I saw smoke on the horizon, s0 
swam towards it. It proved to be af 
English patrol boat, which picked me up at 
about 6.30 A. M. Wednesday morning. 
There were only three survivors out of 4 
crew of forty-two men all told. The 
master was taken away in the submarine. 
The total loss of life was 38.” 
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ONE OF THE NEW SCOUT CRUISERS RECENTLY PUT IN COMMISSION AND KNOWN OFFICIALLY AS 5S. P. 1228 





Acoma, A New 60-Footer 


HE scout cruiser Acoma is a 60-ft. 

craft similar in a number of respects to 
the Speedway 52-ft. express cruisers that 
have been built for active scout patrol 
service. Of eight of these boats built 
during the past summer five of them are 
now under government orders and busy 
smewhere combing harbor mouths in 
sarch of enemy craft or suspicious looking 
commercial vessels. Acoma thus is one of 
the largest—if not the largest out and out 
tock boats—ever built. 

In model she is very nearly like the 52- 
footers, the only difference being the 
addition of 8 ft. in length. The similarity 
follows out in the construction also. Every 
part is up to the usual Speedway practice 
and needless to say is somewhat heavier 
than is necessary for a boat of this kind. 

tf course, the construction is of wood 

d Bibut the conning tower with its floor 9 in. 
kbove the main deck is constructed of steel. 












THE INTERIOR LAYOUT OF THIS CRAFT IS INTERESTING ESPECIALLY 


There is a well forward of the conning tower 
in which mountings are installed for a one- 
pounder rapid firing gun, while underneath 
it there is a large ammunition locker. 
This section of the boat is exceptionally 
strong, being well braced with steel angles 
and yellow pine headers. 

Acoma can reach and maintain a speed of 
26 miles an hour and because the gasolene 
capacity is 500 gallons she has a wide 
cruising radius. Her power plant, which 
by the way is amidships, is in an engine 
room of more than the usual size for a boat 
of Acoma’s dimensions and is 2-8 cylinder 
534 in. by 7 in. Speedway motors, a power 
plant which has proven’ s worth in many 
and varied installationstiduring the past 
two years. 

Forward of the motor room there is a 
large foc’s’le with accommodations for 
four men, including a separate lavatory 
and sufficient locker space for all of their 








THE 





MOTOR ROOM 


wants. Abaft the motor room on the star- 
board side there is a large and finely equip- 
ped galley, opposite which there is a bath 
room. The main cabin has deeply up- 
holstered spring berths for four and, in 
addition, clothes lockers, folding table, 
buffet, drawers under the berths for clothing 
and dunnage and all the fitments necessary 
for comfort. In order to create sleeping 
room for ten men, two pipe berths are 
provided in the engine room. 

Acoma has recently been appointed the 
S P 1228 as her owner, Mr. T. D. Partridge, 
has offered her for usual patrol service. 

Velocopide is a duplicate of Acoma and is 
owned by Mr. Kimball Atwood; this craft 
was recently launched. Other boats of 
this design now under construction will 
probably be used for cruising in southern 
waters this winter. The boats for private 
use are arranged a little differently from the 
patrol boats but are substantially duplicates. 





AND THE PILOT HOUSE 












Wooden Shipbuilding on 


the Pacific Coast 


In the great and glorious West they are 
building wooden ships by the mile. Big 
powerful wooden auxiliaries, that are a 
credit to their designers and builders and 
a double-barrelled reminder that the men 
of America are coming back with a 
vigorous punch in their efforts to put 


the Stars and Stripes 
on the high seas 


permanently 


By JOHN DAVENPORT 


E have heard again and again that 

it takes four years to teach men the 
trade of wooden shipbuilding. This may 
have been true in olden days when most of 
the work was done by two-handed saws, 
adzes and broad axes, and when the fasten- 
ings were bored for by hand. If today the 
construction of wooden ships depended 
upon the old-fashioned shipbuilder, our 
output of craft of this kind would be small 
indeed. Fortunately, however, wood work- 
ing machinery of every description has 
kept pace with the times and to day young- 
sters who would have been looked upon as 
mere apprentices in the old days are running 
electrically operated machinery that can 
accomplish all the work the older workmen 
did by hand in a fraction of the time re- 


IN THE FORESTS OF 
OREGON AND WASH- 
INGTON ALONE THERE 
ARE STANDING AT 
PRESENT MILLIONS 
UPON MILLIONS OF 
TREES LIKE THIS 


quired by them to do it and do it far better 
too. Machinery does most of the work 
from the time the lumber boss marks the 
tree for felling until it is shaped, placed and 
secured upon the hull. 

It will be a shock to the average easterner 
when he learns that the down-east ship- 
building’ yards have lost their prestige for 
the construction of wooden ships. Today 
on the Pacific coast the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, both wood and _ steel, has been 
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forging ahead in rapid strides, for out ir 
that new big country there are billions of 
feet of growing timber and millions of sea- 
soned and manufactured lumber satis 
factory in every way for the construction of 
ships. Experts have figured that inthe 
two States of Oregon and Washington alon 
there are standing at present about 450, 
000,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, a wood 
eminently satisfactory for shipbuilding. At 


important feature of these trees is tha 


r/o 


L’AIGLON A 4-MASTED AUXILIARY SCHOONER IS A HANDSOME TYPE OF CARGO CARRIER AND AN EFFICIENT ONE TO OPERATE 
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they commonly’ grow to a height of 250 ft. 
and their boles are from 3 ft. to 6 ft. in 
diameter. ‘This material is unusually strong 
for its weight; weighs but 38 pounds per 
eubic foot for green stock and but 34 

winds per cubic foot after it is air seasoned. 

Boat building wood to be ideal must be 
free from extreme shrinkage and swelling; 
this western wood has these attributes 


coupled with ease of working and suppleness, 
especially when steamed. Douglas fir is 


also suitable for cabin trim and when 
stained and finished makes a very handsome 
trim. Large natural growth knees are 
necessary members for wooden ship con- 
struction for from 200 to 300 knees, de- 
pending on the size of the craft, are used on 
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THE LOGS ARE HAULED 
IN FROM THE LUMBER 
CAMPS ON SPECIALLY 
BUILT RAILWAY TRUCKS 





THESE HUGE TIMBERS 
ARE CUT BY MACHIN- 
ERY ENTIRELY, THUS 
ELIMINATING TWO- 
HANDED SAWS, BROAD 
AXES AND ADZES 
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MOTOR TRUCKS OF IN- 
GENIOUS DESIGN CARRY 
THE TIMBER ABOUT 
THE YARDS WITH AN 
EASE AND DISPATCH 
THAT IS REMARKABLE 






















CUT LUMBER esr, 
THICK BY 44-IN. WIDE 
IN EXTREMELY LONG 
LENGTHS ARE THE RULE 
RATHER THAN THE 
EXCEPTION 
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a single boat. Needless to say these knees 
must be very strong. The Douglas fir 
trees seem to have been especially developed 
by nature for shipbuilding because the 
stumps and roots do not extend to a great 
depth but rather turn at angles a short 
distance below the surface of the ground 
and grow in a parallel direction with the 
surface, and the roots of the trees that 


grow on a hill side in following the contour 
of the surface thus, because the trees grow 


vertically, the roots that travel forming an 
acute angle with the stump and those 
growing down hill form obtuse angles. So 
builders on that part of the Pacific coast 
have an unlimited supply of building mate- 
rial on hand. The only other woods used 
are iron bark for stems, rudder stocks, or 
other parts that are subject to rubbing, and 
locust which is used for treenails, and white 
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SOME IDEA OF THE are 26 in. deep at the keel and 10 in. at the 
SOLIDITY OF THE deck and 24 in. wide—truly enonnous 
CONSTRUCTION OF timbers. In shaping these immense picces 
BOATS LIKE L’AIGLON they are fashioned in what is known as 
MAY BE GAINED FROM the double sawn system, that is a frame 
THE INTERIOR VIEW 24 in. wide in a fore and aft direction js 
OF A WOODEN SHIP made up of two frames, each 12 in. wide. 
OF HER TYPE UNDER Each of these frames is made up of a number 
CONSTRUCTION—NOTE of comparatively short pieces and generally 
THE HUGE SIZE OF speaking the greater the curve of the frame 
THE BOTTOM FRAMES the shorter the pieces. When the two 

frames are bored .and treenailed together 


the joints are so located that they side 
against a solid piece on the other frame. 
Iron bolts are used here for fastenings but 
locust treenails are used to a larger exient. 
The treenail, pronounced as every one 
knows ‘‘trunnal,” is one of the heirlooms 
that has come from the days of the earliest 
ships without change. They are usually 





pine for plugs over counter sunk fastenings. 

At the plant of the Peninsula Shipbuilding 
Co., on the Willamette River, Ore., there 
are a number of building ways upon which 
large four-masted auxiliary schooners are 
under construction from the designs of 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane of New 





York. Some of these ways are under THE GREAT DOUBLE 
-cover so that the work progresses in spite FRAMES ARE SET UP 
of the weather. The usual procedure in the AS QUICKLY AS THE 
construction of small boats is to get out the NEW SECTIONS OF 
keel first. This is set up, then the stem and THE KEEL ARE LAID 


stern are fitted, the moulds set up, and the 
frames steam bent to shape. With these 
huge craft, however, the procedure is 
different. Here a section of the keel is 
built first and laid upon the stocks and the 
frames erected upon it at once. Of course, 
the frames are not bent in shape for they 





made from locust, sometimes eucalpytus or 
Bois d’Arc and are driven into perfectly M 
bored holes in which they swell when the 1 


craft is afloat and make a fastening that is Sect 

better than any metal. assig 

When the frame is completely assembled her t 

it is moved to the position it will occupy New 

in the vessel and raised into place. These vach 

BEFORE THE LAUNCH- frames are closely placed, usually there to ra 

ING DAY ARRIVES TIM- is not more than 8 in. or 9 in. between the af th 
BER IS BEINGHAULED faces. Blocks are placed between the Mari 

IN PREPARATION FOR frames to hold them in their appointed cruise 
STARTING A NEW positions. While forms are being set up @@ Ost. 

BOAT AND ALMOST on one section of the keel a gang of men 1s of Lo 
BEFORE THE TUGS at work on another section and so the work lene 
ARE ALONGSIDE THE progresses. busy 

CRAFT JUST LAUNCH- The keel is scarfed together and when on th 

ED MEN ARE AT WORK completed with its keelsons forms a solid th 
ON <THE KEEL, timber. This huge timber in the largest 2 ft 

BLOCKS, ETC., IN THE vessels is as much as 10 ft. wide and 6 it. rn 

SLIP OF THE VESSEL deep for the full length of the ship. Upo 000 r 
THAT HAS JUST BEEN the completion of the keel the stern an¢ = 

gine 


CHRISTENED (Continued on page 281) 
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MARILENE II, BUFFALO POWERED, HAS SPEED AND GRACE 


Marilene II, Now Used for Harbor Patrol Work 


Buffalo Powered Yacht Owned by Com. H. M. Williams ts One of the Many which are Rendering Good Service 


ARILENE II is doing her bit. She 

has been registered in the U. S. 
Sectional Patrol and although not yet 
assigned to active service is putting in 
her time as a patrol boat in the waters about 
New Rochelle and Fort Slocum. The 
yachtsmen of New Rochelle were quick 
to rally round and Com. H. M. Williams 
of the Huguenot Yacht Club who owns 
Marilene II and her 50-80 H. P. Buffalo 
cruiser and runabout engine was among the 
frst. Fort Slocum is one of the defenses 
of Long Island guarding New York. Mari- 
lene I] and other boats have been kept 
lusy watching out for possible attacks 
on the city water supply. 

The Marilene II is 46 ft. overall with 
2 ft. beam. Her 50-80 H. P. Buffalo 
tuming a 3-blade, 30 in. x 30 in. propeller 

rT. p. m. gives her a steady running 
speed of 11 to 12 miles per hour, but the 
fngine will turn close to 800 r. p. m. when 


in Guarding the Approach to New York City 


By FRANK McLAUGHLIN 





THE MAIN CABIN IS 
A FINE BIG ROOM 
WITH A FOLDING 
TABLE, DRESSER, 
LOTS OF LOCKER 
ROOM, A CLOSET OR 
TWO, AND IS WELL 
LIGHTED THROUGH 
THE WINDOWS IN 
THE CABIN TRUNK 


THE FORWARD CABIN 
OF MARILENE II IS 
FITTED WITH SINGLE 
BERTH, DRESSER, 
BUILT IN LOUNGE 
AND IS HANDSOMELY 
FINISHED IN WHITE 
AND MAHOGANY 


occasione demands. The boat is equipped 
with electric lights throughout, the current 
being supplied by a Leece Neville starting 
and lighting system. 


A Few Things the War Has 
Taught England 


HAT cargo steamers which drift around 
the ocean at 8 knots are almost sure to 
be sunk. 

That the modern liner does not make a 
good auxiliary cruiser. 

That it is not necessary to have brilliant 
navigation lights in order to get along 
safely at sea. 

That every merchant steamer should have 
a high navigating bridge. 

That every steamer should have a crow’s 
nest on the foremast. 


(Concluded on page 292) 
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INDIAN HEAD. 


A 50 Foot Scout Cruiser 


A high speed motor boat that is a great time saver for government officials 





THE EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF THE NAVY USE THE 50-FOOTER SHOWN ABOVE IN ORDER TO SAVE TRAVELLING TIME BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND 
THIS DISTANCE—20 MILES—IS COVERED IN SOMEWHAT LESS THAN AN HOUR’S TIME 


HERE has recently been delivered to their propellers at 1220 revolutions per larly complete, for it was necessary that this 
the U. S. Government by the Albany minute. Trials held in Albany prior to the boat have equipment and accommodations 


Boat Cor. an interesting 
50-foeter: Fhe craft is now 
in use making trips between 
Washington and the Indian 


Head Proving grounds. The. 


distance by land between 
these points is in round 
figures sixty miles, but, as 
the roads are very rough, 
the trip by automobile re- 
quires anywhere from two 
to three hours. By direct 
water route it is only 20 
miles between Washington 
and Indian Head and so it 
was necessary that the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Navy 
who had occasion to make 
frequent trips between these 
two places to find the means 
to cover this gap in the 
shortest time possible and 
barring an aeroplane the 
high speed motor boat made 
the greatest appeal. As 
there was not time to build 
a boat specially for this 


~~ ro oeven peels athaadeaimaaa sie aia Meise 





TWIN 8-CYLINDER VAN BLERCK MOTORS TURN THEIR PROPELLERS 
AT 1,220 REVS. PER MINUTE 


for strenuous service. 

It is interesting to note 
that it is possible to com- 
fortably sleep 8 people, ex- 
clusive of the crew of two, 
on the boat without crowd- 
ing and as the galley equip- 
ment is complete in every 
respect it will be an easy 
matter to supply first class 
meals as they may be de- 
sired. The boat has proved 
to be a splendid sea going 
craft which by the way is 
very necessary feature as 
she will be kept in commis 
sion 12 months of the year 
and regardless of weather 
and water conditions she 
must beable to sail and mak 
her trips on schedule time. 

A duplicate of this boat 
will shortly be delivered to 
Mr. Geo. Van Cleve of the 
well-known Van Cleve Ad- 
vertising Agency of New 
YorkCity. Of course ther 


service a standard Albany 50-footer was boat's delivery showed an average speed of will be a slight difference in equipment % 

. = . - . . ° “e +h 
purchased and slightly altered so that it 25.7gmiles per hour almost two miles an hour a _ boat completed for the requirements of U« 
would fulfil all the requirements of the faster than that guaranteed by her builders. Navy Department is a different propositio! 


Navy Department for this kind of service. 
This particular boat is equipped with twin heavier than that usually employed in boats craft. 


The construction of the boat is somewhat from one built solely for use as a pleastt 
Mr Van Cleve plans to use his boa! 


8-cylinder Van Blerck motors that turn of this type, the equipment being particu- in Florida during the winter months. 
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A 74-Foot Patrol Boat 







A number of boats of this design are 

being built for Philadelphia yachts- 

men who are enrolling them in the 

Sectional Patrol fleet. This particular 

craft is owned by Mr. Philip Wunderle 
of Philadelphia 














NE of the new class of 74-ft. naval 

patrol boats now building is shown 
in the drawing herewith. The  out- 
board shows a sea-going type, approved 
by the Navy Department, practically flush 
deck except for the navigating bridge and 
mall conning tower. A_ three-pounder 
gun is fitted forward, and a one-pounder 
gun aft, and two machine guns amidships. 
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A large number of these patrol boats are 
now being built from designs by J. Murray 
Watts, N. A. of Philadelphia, according 
to the latest naval requirements. These 
vessels are built very strongly, with the 
idea of keeping at sea in heavy weather and 
being easily handled and fought. 

This particular vessel is being constructed 
for Mr. Philip Wunderle, of Philadelphia, at 
















Camden, N. J., and was completed in 
October, and after her trial trip entered 
the government service. This type of 
vessel has a large radius of action, owing to 
unusually good tank capacity, for fuel, 
water and lubricating oil. The dimensions 
are; 74 ft. in length, 15 ft. beam and 4 ft. 
draft, and the headroom is about 7 ft. 6 in. 
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This unusual headroom makes greatly for 
comfort to the crew. 

Not only is the hull specially and strongly 
constructed, but the gun foundations are 
planned with a large factor of safety, to 
withstand the heavy recoil of the latest 
type naval guns. The foundations consist 
first of a 3 in. gun pad of oak, carefully 
caulked and bolted on top of the 2 in. 
deck. Underneath the deck 6 in. by 6 in. 
deck beams are fitted in solid, and across 
the top of the deck beams are let in 6 in. by 
lf in. steel straps running diagonally 
from sheer strake to sheer strake and tying 
the deck beams solidly together. Under- 
neath the deck beams are fore and aft 
strakes of hard pine 3 in. by 9 in. and under 
these a 1 in. plate through which the holding 
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down bolts of the gun foundations are 
fastened with lock nuts. To take the 
compression strains of the recoil, four 
extra heavy galvanized iron stanchions are 
run from this deck plate to heavy founda- 
tions alongside the keel, and the tension 
strains are taken by 1 in. steel rods through- 
bolted as shown. Besides the 6 in. deck 
beams which are fitted with 6 in. knees, 
there are also heavy 3% in. steel angles 
worked to reinforce the deck beams and 
connecting the foundation with the frames, 
and running down the sides nearly to the 
water line. 

The arrangement below decks shows a 
chain locker and storage space in the fore- 
peak forward of the collision bulkhead. 
Then comes the crew’s quarters for twelve 
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men, with mess table, and ample locker 
space. Opening in the crew’s quarters 
is a large galley 6 ft. by 14 ft. equippeg 
with Shipmate range, ice box and sink, and 
provision lockers. Amidships is the engine 
room 13 ft. by 14 ft. in which are installeq 
the two heavy duty Sterling motors, tovether 
with the electric equipment while abaft 
of the engine room are the quarters for the 
junior lieutenant and ensign, about 14 ff. 
square. There are two bunks, three ward. 
robes, a bureau, a large locker for oi! skins 
on the starboard side, and a toilet for the 
officers on the port side. A water-tight 
bulkhead separates this room from the after 
lazarette in which are installed the water 
tank and the ammunition cases. 





VERY LITTLE CAN BE SEEN OF GABY GLIDE, MR. SAKO’S CRUISER SINCE SHE 
HAS BEEN PAINTED WITH HIS WONDERFUL PAINT 


Joshing the Germans 


The Art of Camouflage is Developing rapidly these Days. 


T has never been our privilege to present 

to YACHTING’s readers a more remark- 
able photograph than that reproduced above. 
We hear much of the fine art of camouflage 
these days, but seldom do we have an op- 
portunity of beholding it carried out so 
successfully as in the instance pictured. 

To Mr. George Augustus Sako, C. E., 
of Freeport, Long Island, we are indebted 
not only for the photograph of his Gaby 
Glide but for the wonderful, eye defying 
paint with which the boat is coated. 

Mr. Sako writes in part :— 

“Tt was while overhauling Gaby Glide 
last spring that I discovered the marvelous 
properties of what, for want of a better 
name, I shall call Invisible Paint. I had 
poured the residue from half a dozen paint 


cans into a bucket preparatory to‘ cleaning 
up”’ when my left hand became immersed in 
the resultant mixture. Upon withdrawing 
it I was amazed to find that it was quite 
invisible! So perfect was the illusion that I 
was forced to conclude that I had lost my 
hand and accordingly collect from my 
Insurance Company the amount provided 
in such cases. 

“Tt was not until some months after, 
when the paint began to wear off, that I 
realized my mistake. Hastening to the 
workshop I began a series of experiments 
that demonstrated to my entire satisfaction 
that the paint possessed the marvelous 
property of automatically harmonizing with 
any background. 

“T consider this photograph a striking 


Behold the Spectacle of a Boat* Invisible! 


proof of my statement. Note that the 
railing, life preserver, masts and rigging ant, 
of course, the crew have not been painted 
and hence are offensively visible. I am 
now working on a device for spraying mY 
paint upon the bow waves of moving rll 
so that the last trace of visibility will > 
removed. Unless the Navy departmet 
demands my services in connection with 
camouflaging of the ships of the Atlant 
fleet I shall supply you with a most unusu@ 
photograph and an account of the painting 
of my power houseboat Tatta-Jama.” 

It is to the help of such geniuses as 
Sako that this country must look to! 
establish the freedom of the seas. Our li 
is off to him. Long may he rave! 
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ONE OF THE SISTER PATROL BOATS BUILT FROM DESIGNS OF TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE, AND POWERED WITH A 
6-CYLINDER STERLING MOTOR 


Yank—S. P. 908, and her Sistership S. P. 909 


opel D steamers entering the waters 
of the Second Naval District are being 


halted and conducted 
through the channels in the 
mine fields and nets by two 
new “saucy little fellows,” 
5. P. 908 and S. P. 909, 
manned by polite officers of 
the Naval Reserve. ‘‘You 
may proceed, sir!’’ has 
gained many friends in a 
service that would otherwise 
become arduous and antag- 
onistic as have, ‘‘ Proceed at 
your peril, sir.” “‘If you do 
hot stop, I have instruc- 
tions to fire upon you, 
sr!” The air of courtesy 
has done much to reconcile 
the captains of the liners to 
being halted by a patrol 
boat, a sixth the length of 
the steamer. 
_ The two craft above re- 
lerred to were the result of 
a conspiracy between Mr. 
W arren Ackerman and Mr. 
Reginald Rowland of Plain- 
leld, N. J., who own the 
Yank, S. P. 908, and Mr. 
Stanley Mortimer and Mr. 
Anson of New York, 
Owners of S. P. 909. The 
Party met in the offices of 
ams, Lemoine & Crane, in 
‘ew York, and agreed on 


‘isterships 60 ft. in length, 10 ft. beam 
Julius Petersen, of Nyack, 


and 3 ft. draft. 


Twin Craft Built Especially for Service in the Sectional Patrol 


New York, built both vessels. 
the round bilge type and have a speed of 


They are of 


—— — ——»4 





BOTH Ss. P. 908 AND s. P. 9J9 TRAVEL 


1914 M. 


P. H. Both craft are powered 
with twin Model FM, 


CLEANLY AND LEAVE LITTLE 


6-cylinder Sterlings, 
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WAKE 


with counterbalanced crankshafis. They 
turn 24 x 25 Columbian Ailsa Craig pro- 


pellers 1100 R. P.M. The 
total horse-power per boat 
is 250. Considering the 
weight and draft of the 
hulls, which carry an ar- 
mored conning tower, the 
speed is beyond criticism 
as it is sufficient to quickly 
overhaul any steamer re- 
quiring attention, while the 
twin power plants afford ex- 
cellent turning radius to- 
gether with double assur- 
ances of power to be 
available at all times. 

These boats are double 
planked with Port Orford 
cedar and are arranged so 
as to sleep ten people. The 
interior finish is mahogany 
with the exception of the 
pilot house, which, as here- 
tofore stated, is built of 
steel. It has removable 
ports. The boats are equip- 
ped with wireless and every 
up-to-date appliance  re- 
quired. 

The other details of hull 
and equipment may not be 
published, but the fact that 
the boats are now opera- 
ting out of Newport 


attests to their adaptability and that they 
were capably designed and built. 
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A Forty-Foot Cruiser Houseboat 


A Cruiser Type of Houseboat that Has an Unusual Amount of Room and Withal the Ability to Travel 
at a Fair Rate of Speed Without Excessive Horse-Power 


HE cruiser type houseboat shown 

herewith, was designed by Gerald T. 
White for Mr. Arthur James, a well known 
yachtsman, of New York. The boat is 
similar to the several other forty-footers 
that Mr. White has turned out, with the 
exception that the lines of this boat have 
been refined to a greater degree. The 
arrangements below deck show a double 
stateroom forward. Next aft is the lobby 
with the companion stairs on one side and 
the toilet room on the other. The owner’s 
stateroom follows and is an exceptionally 


large and light room containing two extra 
wide berths, two bureaus, and a large 
wardrobe. The galley and engine room are 
in one and are fitted with the usual fixtures. 
On the starboard side of the engine room 
there is a pipe berth for the paid hand and 
beneath it a large work bench. A novelty 
is the serving window between the galley 
and the main saloon. The latter is a large 
airy room at the after end of the house. 
Wide transom seats heavily upholstered, 
surround the sides and after end and 
beneath the seats there is drawer space. 


There is a Victrola cabinet, a book shelf, 
a china closet and a large buffet in the saloon. 

The large upper deck is surrounded byé 
high railing and surmounted with 
awning. All controls from the engine are 
brought to the steering wheel. Just aft 
of. the wheel there is a comfortable la 
back seat and aft of the seat the tank bot 
containing the fresh water, lubricating ™ 
and one of the gasolene tanks. The 
remaining tank is under the after de 

he dimensions of the craft are, |. 0 * 
40 ft.; beam, 12 ft.; draft, 3 ft. 3 in. 
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HOUSE BOAT IS WELL LAID OUT 


Tipperary from Green Bay 


An auxiliary yawl that has unusual speed under power. Owned by Mr. E. N. Murphy 
she was built from plans by Bowes and Mower of Philadelphia 


N many respects the yawl Tipperary is 

one of the most successful boats of her 
type ever launched. This statement is 
broad but in the light of what may be 
expected in the way of speed by comparison 
with other craft her speed especially under 
power is unusual. This craft has an overall 
length of 60 ft. and a waterline length of 
30 ft., beam 14 ft. 8 in., draft 5 ft. and dis- 
placement of 23 tons. Tipperary is a 
staunch vessel] but with all of her weight, 
she has still a speed under power of 9 miles 
an hour, her power plant being a 4-cylinder 
25 to 55 H. P. heavy duty Sterling engine. 
It is interesting to note in connection with 
her speed that she is propelled by a Hyde 
propeller turning 500 revolutions per minute. 
Tipperary is owned by Mr. E. M. Murphy 
and hails from Green Bay, Wis. Even her 
underbody is painted green and she 
seems like a true daughter of the sod. 
Tipperary was designed by Messrs. Bowes 
& Mower, of Philadelphia. 


Wooden Ship Building 


(Continued from page 274) 
stem are erected and then the stern timbers 
and knees. In the meantime the boat has 


completely framed. 
On small boats we think of ceiling as 


pee serene . 








TIPPERARY IS AN ABLE KIND OF A CRAFT AND 
IS POWERED WITH A STERLING MOTOR 
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interior trim but on large vessels the ceiling 
is a very important part of the construc- 
tion. It is indeed always heavier than the 
planking and in ships such as those building 
at the Peninsula Yard the ceiling on the 
bottom is 8 in. thick at the bottom; the 
turn of the bilges 12 in. thick, and along the 
top sides 12 in. or 14 in., while the planking, 
excepting the garboard strake and wales, 
which are sometimes thicker, is 6 in. thick, 
so that the total thickness of a large wooden 
ship from the outside of the planking to the 
inside of the ceiling is approximately 3 ft., 
but even with this great thickness of timber 
she will crumble up like cardboard if she 
comes in contact with a rock. 

The deck frames are 12 in. by 15 in. and 
run from frame head to frame head, and 
halfway between the main deck and the 
inside of the bottom ceiling there is a second 
tier of similar beams slightly smaller in 
dimensions. After the planking is laid, 
deck houses erected, machinery installed, 
the masts stepped, the joiner work com- 
pleted and the craft caulked and painted, 
it is ready for launching. 

L’Aiglon, recently built in Peninsula 
Yard, and christened by Mrs. King, wife 
of the junior partner of Tams, Lemoine 

(Concluded on page 288) 








Yachting and Yacht Club News 


Election at Columbia Y. C. 


The Columbia Yacht Club, of Chicago, 
held its annual meeting and election of 
officers on Saturday, October 13th. There 
was only one ticket in the field, and the 
officers voted in were: *Commodore, C. H. 
Morgan; Vice Commodore, H. L. Stratton; 
Rear Commodore, C. O. Walliser; Secretary, 
Louis H. Sebbes; *Treasurer, M. J. Bates; 
Directors: H. D. Moreland, J. J. Coyne, 
and Harry S. Gaither. 


*Re-elected 


A Splendid Book on 
Navigation 


HERE has recently come to the office 
a splendid book on navigation, by 
Harold Jacoby, Rutherford Professor of 
Astronomy in Columbia 


vicinity of Palm Beach. Another craft, 
the motor yacht Joyeuse, is also sailing 
Southward. She will touch at southern 
ports and then cruise through the West 
Indies thence to Panama, 


Long Island Sound Power Boat 
Association Meetings 


On October 18th the regular monthly 
meetings of the Long Island Sound Power 
Boat Association were resumed. At this 
meeting a number of representatives of 
yacht clubs belonging to the Association 
met at the house of the New York Athletic 
Club. Applications for memberships were 
received from the Sea Cliff, Independent 
and Castle Hill Yacht Clubs and other 


of previous date that established a resi ricteq 
area in the southern part of Long Jslanq 
Sound from a line drawn from Cornfield 
Point Whistling Buoy to Middle Groung 
Buoy thence to Eaton’s Neck. The new 
order is dated October 15th. 


Finding Hunting Pleasure 
Without Live Game 


We heard a sportsman talking the othe 
rad 1er 


day. He was telling of the results he had 
on a recent trip. Finally he said, ‘The 
old sport of shooting or hunting has beep 


fairly good in this section this season. But 
good or bad I enjoy myself, for I don’t go 
out just to kill something, I like the out- 
doors and the relief from business strain. 
I manage to go out with a crowd that feels 

the same way. We 





University. The book 
was undertaken with a. 
very definite aim. In 
the first place it is in- 
tended to be complete 
in itself, so that it 
should be possible to 
navigate a ship in any 
ocean without any other 
books excepting of course 
the Nautical Almanac 
for the year in which 
the voyage is made. 
In the second place, the 
author does not assume 
that the reader possesses 
mathematical and astro- 
nomical knowledge. Such 
methods of navigation 
require for their demon- 
stration an uncerstanding 
of spherical trigonometry 
or some other branch of 





GREAT many yacht club members of this country 

have enlisted in the government service; some in the 
Naval Reserve Force, the Naval Maulitia and in all the 
branches of the army, while some are doing valuable work 
at home in munition plants, shipbuilding yards, and other 
industries of vital importance to the prosecution of the war. 
Although a great many members are now in the service 

of the United States up to date there has been no authentic 
record of those who have left everything that is dear to their 
hearts for the service of the State. 
is a Roll of Honor that must be kept and YACHTING 
requests all Yacht Club members to send in the names and 
branches of service any of their members .are serving in. 
YACHTING will compile these names and from time to 
time in the future publish them. 


There should be one, it in 


generally take a Du 
Pont hand trap and a 
few targets on all our 
trips, and then when a 
lull in game _ shooting 
occurs we hammer away 
at the clay birds. Thus 
we get practice as well 
as recreation.” 

Investigation proves 
he is not alone. It is 
surprising to note the 
hundreds of sportsmen 
all parts of the 
country who are resort- 
ing to the hand trap 
to get their quota of 
the pleasure and thrills 
which this great Ameri- 
can sport affords. The 
hand trap is also used 
for outing and _ week- 
end parties. 








mathematical science, 
suchdemonstrations have been explained with- 
out line demonstrations for the non-mathe- 
matical reader. Practical methods are fully 
explained and the requirements of those 
who may study without a teacher receive 
constant and special attention. To simplify 
and condense his material Professor Jacoby 
has made no attempt to include every 
method that might possibly be used in 
navigation but has limited. himself to those 
methods at present thought best by reliable 
authorities. The book sells at $2.25 a 
copy and is published by the McMillan Co. 
We will be glad to order a copy for any of 
our readers. 


Yachts Headed Southward 


Everglades, the hanttsome house boat 
owned by Col. Robert M. Thompson, left 
New. York several weeks ago headed South 
to the land of summer. She will voyage 
by the inside route and winter in the 


routine business taken up. Mr. Henry A. 
Jackson was the presiding officer. 


The Waterways Association 
Convention at Miami 
in December 


The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associa- 
tion held their tenth annual convention at 
Miami, Fla., November 27th to December 
Ist. The entertainment at the hands of 
the Miami Chamber of Commerce was a 
splendid one, a marine pageant having been 
held on one of the four nights. A number of 
motor boats in the vicinity participated and 
suitable prizes of cups and cash were won 
by some of the competing boats. 


Restricted Area Abolished 


The Commandant of the Fifth Naval 
District has issued an order cancelling one 
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Time was when the 
shotgun enthusiast was dependent upon the 
field or a trapshooting club for this recreation. 
However it is different now, the problem is 
solved in the hand trap, a portable device 
which may be laid on the floor of an auto- 
mobile beside the gun case, taken on the 
train, on the yacht, or easily carried. It 
is always ready for business and _ never 
loses its energy. It is used on the country 
estate, on the farm, on trips, in fact in all 
outdoor maneuvers. 

When one wants practice, a gun, a hand 
trap, a friend, some targets for him te 
throw and a vacant field are the only 
necessities. A trapshooting club 1s m0 
absolutely necessary. While of course the 
club furnishes all conveniences it is some 
times not as handy as we would like it to be 
This is especially true in the country dis 


tricts, where week end and hunting parle 
are most frequently held. 
Many hunting clubs have in their rugs 


headquarters a hand trap and some targe 
for that loafing hour. 
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old SHIPMATE in the galley. 


MADE BY 


Established 1830 








SHIPMATE RANGES 


THE BODY OF THE SMALLEST IS 1834 INCHES LONG 
THERE IS NO LIMIT TO THE LENGTH OF THE LARGEST 


No sailor boarding a strange ship need ever feel 
lonesome, for ten chances to one he’ll find an 
It’s a true cos- 
mopolitan and will be found under many flags. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


for 


Wilmington 


of Leather 














CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


is ideal material for boat upholstery. 
the luxurious appearance and softness of fine leather. It is extremely 
durable and will wear longer, give greater service and look better in 
the long run than any upholstery material you can choose. 


is the last word ‘in strength, lightness and waterproofness. It is 
made in single texture, with Fabrikoid Surface or Fairfield Rubber 
Surface; both are sincerely guaranteed for one year against leakage. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Co. 


Works at 
Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office and Works, Toronto 


World's Largest Makers 


__. WATERPROOF ___ 
UPHOLSTERY 


You can’t avoid water-stains or grease-marks aboard boat, but you 
can get upholstery that is water, dirt and grease proof—upholstery 
that can be instantly wiped spick and span with a damp cloth. 


(BRIKOD 


Q50.U.a PaT.ore 


Its leather-like surface has 


RAYNTITE 
Motor Boat Tops 


Write for samples and booklet 












Delaware 


Substitutes 
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National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


To All Whom It May Concern: 

Notice is hereby given that the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, which was scheduled 
to meet in this city on the 5th, 6th and 7th 
of December, has been postponed until 
further notice. 

This is made necessary by the fact that so 
many persons are coming to Washington 
on business connected with the war that 
the hotels are unable to accommodate them. 
Une leading hotel is turning away from 250 
to 300 people every day and so many go to 
Baltimore, after failing to find accommoda- 
tions in Washington, that the hotels in that 
“ty are also kept filled to overflowing. 

In addition to those who seek temporary 
«ccommodations at the hotels many thou- 
‘ands of additional clerks and stenographers 
lave been brought to Washington for service 
1 the various Departments, and will remain 
‘tleast until the end of the war. These new- 


Washington, D.C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


comers, estimated by some at more than 
50,000 in number, have filled up all the 
regular boarding and rooming houses and the 
Government has issued repeated appeals 
that every one who has a spare room should 


HE JANUARY NUMBER 

OF YACHTING WILL BE 

FULL OF THE GOOD THINGS 

THAT MEN WHO LOVE THE 
WATER LIKE 


offer it for rent so that this army of clerks 
may have places in which to sleep. 

An unusually strong program had been 
prepared, among the speakers being three 
members of the Cabinet, the Chief of 


Engineers, several Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and prominent men from all 
parts of the country. Much interest was 
manifested and the prospects were for one 
of the best conventions ever held by the 
Congress. With conditions as they are, 
however, it is manifestly out of the question 
to hold the convention in Washington. 

While not impossible, it is entirely im- 
practicable to complete arrangements for 
holding it in some other city on the dates 
originally announced. For one thing, this 
would involve a very radical change in the 
program, for members of the Cabinet and 
other high officials of the Government could 
not leave their vitally important duties here 
to address a convention held elsewhere. 
The convention, therefore, is postponed 
until further notice. 


Respectfully yours, 


Jos. E. RANsDELI, 
President. 


Attest: 
S. A. THompPson, 
Secretary. 
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Ships—Ships—Ships 


F The Durkee factory is having several 
additions made thereto, owing to the ever 
increasing demand for ship and. boat hard- 
ware, and when the new buildings and stor- 
age facilities are completed in another six 
weeks, the original capacity of the plant, 
will be trebled. 

This is the third big addition made to their 
Grasmere plant in the last three years. 

The mop and broom factory has been 
transferred to Grasmere to make room for 

space needed at the New York plant, as the 

output of the machine shops and flag 
factory call for more room to meet the in- 
creased demands on them. 

Port lights, deck plates and cabinet 
hardware and other Durkee specials are 
keeping all hands busy at the Staten Island 
Factory and it looks as there will be no let 
up all winter. 


A Good Word for Jeffery’s 
Marine Glue 


The two following unsolicited letters are 
from satisfied users of Jeffery’s marine 
glue. They typify the satisfaction users of 
Jeffery’s products always find. 


“L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 
152 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: The No. 1 Extra Quality 
Jeffery’s Marine Glue which has been used 
this spring on my 85-foot yacht, Mahapa 
II, for paying the seams of the new deck 
has proved very satisfactory and is in our 
opinion the best product for this purpose 
on the market. We have used Jeffery’s 
Marine Glue on our other yachts both as a 
seam composition and for laying canvas 
decks and it has always proved very durable 
and satisfactory. 

, Sincerely yours, 
Harry A. Parsons, Commodore, 
Cleveland Yacht Club.”’ 


“L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 
152 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Last spring I! wanted to 
secure a perfectly smooth, waterproof hull 
surface on my hydroplane “Baby Jinx” 
and decided to cover it with canvas laid 
in glue. 


I applied first a hot coat of No. 7 








Soft Quality Jeffery’s Marine Glue, then 
applied the canvas cut to shape, and after- 
wards secured perfect contact by ironing 
it on with an electric iron. I was surprised 
and delighted at the smooth surface this 


gave. She was considerably faster and 
didn’t leak a drop. 
J. C. MILLER, 
Miller Crate Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio.” 


Trapshooters Give Ambulances 
to Red Cross 


The trapshooters of America are “doing 
their bit’’ for Uncle Sam, and although 
they are too busy to talk much about it, 
they are making a good job of it. Under 
the leadership of Lieutenant John Philip 
Sousa, the American Amateur Trapshooters’ 
Association has started a movement which 
will enable every one of the half million 
trapshooters in the United States. to con- 
tribute to the ‘‘Trapshooters of America 
AmbyJance Fund.” This fund is being 
used to purchase ambulances for service in 
France with the American Army. Already 
over 500 trapshooting clubs in every part 
of the country have held patriotic shoots as 
a result of which $6,000.00 has been added 
to the Fund. 


With the funds already in hand, three 
standard, three-quarter-ton ambulances 
have been purchased and presented to the 






Medical Department of the Army through 
the American Red Cross. The ambu- 
lances are G. M. C. chasses with standard 
Babcock enclosed bodies. Each ambulance 
is completely equipped with medical chests, 
water tanks, warmers, extra tires and a 
large supply of spare parts. The cost of 
each ambulance is approximately $2,000.00, 
The ambulances already purchased have 
been accepted by the Government and are 
now waiting at an American port for over- 
seas shipment. 


The Sterling F-300 


The Model F. 8-cylinder, 300 H. P. 
Sterling engine, with a bore of 634 in. 
and a stroke of 9 in., develops its power 
at 1000 R. P. M., and has been so designed 
and built that it will run for long periods 
at that speed. The great volume of power 
generated by this engine is attained with 
perfect evenness, little noise, and a vibration 
scarcely perceptible, giving large cruisers 
the speed of a turbine. The design, con- 
struction, and heavy working parts guaran- 
tee its ability to stand up perfectly at high 
rate of speed for long distances. 

The motor is built to operate at the speeds 
best suited to the lines of the hull. If it 
is desired to have the engine turn at 600, 
800, or 1000 R. P. M., it is built to mm 
with the entire motor and accessories 
adjusted for the selected speed. In the 
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Are You Getting Out of Your 
Boat All That Is In Her ? 


VERY time you slip away from the moor- 
ing, can’t you just feel her tingling and 
aching to get busy on her job of giving you the 
greatest possible return in pleasure and sport? 


The boat will do her part. Howaboutyou? Itisn’t 
enough for the boat to be willing to give, you must be 
able to take. The boat can be your slave only if you 
can be her master. 


What a wonderful feeling it is, as you set out with 
ear a-cock for the rippling of the water against the sides 
of your large yacht or small boat, to know that no matter 
what happens you are master of the situation. No matter 
what the weather may be, what sudden storm may arise 
or great strain, what may go wrong with sail, tackle or 
engine, you are calm, confident, the “boss.” Pleasure 
takes on a new meaning and you get the maximum benefit 
and joy from the greatest sport in the world. 











The only way you can reach that happy state is to 
know all about your boat, the conditions you are likely to 
meet and how to handle them. The Editor of YacHTING 
has carefully selected, as best adapted to give you that 
knowledge, seven books which are well-called the Yachts- 
man’s Practical Library. All you need to know about 
your boat is in these books in simple, concise language. 


THE TITLES ARE 
Small Boat Building 
Small Boat Navigation 
Navigation for the Amateur 
Reading the Weather 
The Marine Motor 
Ice Boating 
The Motor Boat 


Each is a complete treat- 
ment of its subject by a 
high authority, full of meat, 
uniform in binding. We 
want you to look them over, 
on approval. The coupon 
shows how. 


Send no money. If you like the books, keep them 
and pay in easy monthly installments, including a sub- 
Scription to YACHTING or a renewal of your present 
subscription. 





OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
141 West 36th Street, New York. 

_. Send me prepaid on approval your Yachtsman’s Practical Library of 7 
volumes uniformly bound in. green cloth, also the Yachting magazine for twelve months. If 
keep the books I will emit 80 cents within ten days and $1.00 a month for 7 month : 
wise | will return the books within ten days at your expense, and my subscription to Yachting 
will be cancelled. (If I wish to pay in one amount, | shall remit $7.00). 


Name____ 





Address 














Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any 











The Quality and Cut of the Sails is as important a 
factor in a boat’s speed as the design of her hull, 


The experienced yachtsman never fails to specify that his boat, big or 
little, be fitted with 


LOWELLDUCK 


THE STANDARD YACHT SAIL CLOTH 
Ask your dealer to show you the name on the end of the roll 


Boston, Massachusetts 


BOSTON YARN CO. 

















The Real Life Preserver 
The Ever-Warm Safety-Suit 


You Can’t Drown! You Can’t Chill! 


ae 


The suit from which you will emerge dry and warm 
even after a stay of hours in water 
An EVER-WARM SAFETY-SUIT for each passenger should be carried on every boat and 
vessel navigating deep water anywhere. Just the thing for vatrol squadron boats, and indispen- 
sable to craft of any size or description. Of great value in making repairs or building boats, etc., 
for it keeps the wearer upright, head, shoulders, arms and hands free and well above the water. It 
will keep you afloat for hours or days, dry, warm and comfortable, even in icy cold water. It 
is a one-piece garment; it is put on in less than a minute. 
The first step and last word in PREPAREDNESS 
for the Individual and the Nation 
It is especially necessary for submarine service and general Navy use. It has been tested]for 
the Navy and Commerce Departments and has successfully undergone the most rigid inspeo- : 
tion and tests in the Atlantic, Potomac Basin, New York Harbor, etc. Hospital Units leave 
U. 8. shores equipped with this REAL LIFE INSURANCE and the big steamship companies 
are recommending the suits to all their passengers. The suite are also recommended 
by the War Department. 
Write today for complete book'rt, price list and order guide 


LIFE PRESERVER SUIT CO., Inc., 
Sole Agents U. S., Canada and Foreign Countries 
Suite 805, 806, 807 11 Broadway Phone—Bowling Green 8764 








New York 





of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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INLET SIDE OF THE MODEL F 8-CYLINDER 300 H.P. STERLING ENGINE 


& 


matter of R. P. M. at which the power is 
developed, this motor conforms to U.5. 
Naval recommendations which specify full 
power at not to exceed 1000 R. P. M. 
Owners of boats, notably the Susanne 
(S. P. 411) and Whippet (S. P. 89) now in 
patrol service, have had no difficulty in 


having their craft accepted for the service. 


The F-300 motor is built with double 
inlet and double exhaust valves, permitting 
a large volume of gas to enter the cylinder, 
filling it to its full capacity and displacing 
the burned gas more readily and rapidly. 
In a motor of such high power, double 
valves are more efficient and durable, in that 
they permit a smallet valve. Where large 
single valves would quickly burn out from 
the tremendous heat, smaller twin valves 
cool quickly and retain their shape and 
efficient seating. 

The upper base is cast of manganese 
bronze of special analysis, this metal has 
an exceptionally high tensile strength. The 
lower base may be cast, at the option of the 
purchaser, either of the finest grade alu- 
minum or auto analysis semi-steel. With an 
aluminum lower base the motor weighs 
5000 pounds; with an iron base, 5600 pounds. 
The choice should be left with the designer 
of the boat. The motor is not extremely 
light in weight, but has been designed for 
real marine service. Owing to the special 
A-frame construction of the upper base and 
the suspension of the crank case in this 
member, a far greater strength and rigidity 
is possible than with the usually constructed 
base, of high*powered motors, which divides 
the crank shaft center line. In addition, 
it permits large hand hole plates and gives 
greater access to the bearings. Particular 
attention is invited to the practice of sus- 
pending the crank shaft in the upper base. 

Ignition is furnished by two independent 
systems, either of which will run the engine 
separately. A complete electric starting 
and charging system is included as part of 
the regular equipment of this engine. 

The lubricating system is also worthy of 
attention. Lubrication is’ accomplished 
through holes drilled in the crank shaft, 
the oil being pumped to each bearing under 
strong pressure. There is a_ serviceable 
device for cooling the oil, maintaining it at its 
most efficient temperature. 


The parts for Sterling engines are ma- 
chined to within 4% of 1000 of an inch of 
accuracy. The testing in all cases is most 
rigorous and severe, the 300 H. P. motor 
being tested from 6 to 10 days in order that 
the bearings will be properly worn anda 
perfect motor assured. 

This motor is equally suitable for large 
pleasure boats and for swift naval craft, used 
for dispatch or coast defense work. When 
installed in duplicate or triplicate, they give 
to the 80 or 100-footer a speed hitherto 
possessed only byjhydroplanes and torpedo 
boat destroyers. 

Two of these motors form the power 
plant of Whippet (S. P. 89) the famous 
twin screw 72-footer belonging to Mr. 
Oliver Gould Jennings, of New York. © 


Holley Kerosene Carburetor 


With the cost of gasolene mounting higher 
as the war grows older boatmen are in- 
terested in the utilization of heavier 
fuel and he Holley Kerosene Carburetor 
was designed to use kerosene, distillate, 
gasolene, benzol or any mixture of thesc. 
Where heavy fuels are used, the motor is 
warmed up on gasolene. Two fcat cham- 
bers and a convenient shifting cock are 
provided for this purpose. 

A distinguishing feature of this carburetor 
is the thorough vaporization of the fuel 





THESE MOTORS EQUIPPED WITH THE HOLLEY 
KEROSENE CARBURETOR SHOW EXCELLENT 
PERFORMANCES 
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without. excessively heating the charge. 
This is accomplished by changing the 
kerosene to a gas, then mixing it with cold 
air. After passing the metering jet, the 
fuel, together with a small quantity of air, is 
drawn through a vaporizing tube heated by 
exhaust gases. This reduces the liquid 
fuel to a gas, which is introduced at the 
throat of the venturi. It enters the main 
air stream at the point of highest velocity, 
which results in a very intimate mixture. 


In practice, motors equipped with this 
carburetor show excellent performance. The 
economy is as high as, or higher, than when 
using gasolene in standard carburetors. 
The combustion is clean and’ smokeless and 
there is no excessive carbon deposit. It is 
desirable to lower the compression slightly 
in order to prevent pre-ignition, which is an 
inherent characteristic of kerosene. 


Fabrikoid for Boat Upholstery 


Fabrikoid is a leather substitute which 
wears for years without the usual appearance 
of shoddiness which ordinarily comes from 
continuous use of split leather and many 
other upholstery materials. It is a prepara- 
tion which is manufactured with a basis 
of strong, tightly woven cotton cloth into 
which the outside coating penetrates s0 
that the cloth and coating become one. 
This is in turn grained so that the casual 
observer can not tell whether it is natural 
grairi leather or not. Its base is woven of 
very strong cotton cloth, while the base of 
coated splits is a thick pulpy piece of flesh, 
much weaker than cloth. Both are coated 
the same way, but from the above it is easy 
to tell which would be the strongest. 

It is dust, germ and waterproof, which are 
real essential features when considered for 
theatre use. Should seats upholstered with 
it become soiled, they can easily be cleaned 
with soap and water without the slightest 
injury. 

There are other qualities of fabrikoid, 
they being adapted for automobile, carriage 
and boat upholstery. These are being 
extensively used at the present time, ome 
large user being the government, for up 
holstering the vessels of the emergency 
fleet. 
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Marine Construction Co. 








Through the Canal 


(Continued from page 264) 


The Jamaica negroes, of whom there are 
about a hundred and seventy thousand, to 
only about fifteen thousand whites, are the 
lowest type we had seen—totally without 
asense of responsibility, honesty or morality 
—quite different from those in Cuba. A 
story is current, locally, of a mule’s kick 
which landed squarely on a negro’s skull. 
“Will he live doctor,’’ asked the by-standers. 
“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “‘he’il live but 
he'll be tender in the hind feet.” 

The Kingston market, near which we lay, 
was a constant joy, and Eustace furnished 
usmuch amusement. Eustace was a darky 
who attached himself to us, carried our 
baskets to and from the market, engineered 
our bargaining so that his friends should not 
cheat us, preferring to do it himself. His 
moral code, of which he was vastly, and 
apparently justly proud, he defined as 
follows: 

“I don’t want to steal from nobody. 
Because the same time I steal then I get 
caught.” 

At length on August eighth, we left 
Kingston and ran back to Port Royal 
where we anchored and lunched on shore 
with the quarantine officer who had done 
much to make our stay in quarantine agree- 
able. We visited the unsubmerged half 
of Port Royal, while the crew got the weath- 
etboards into position for our trip through 
the Caribbean, a sea that richly deserves 
the worst that has ever been said of it. 

ting all our preparations to leave we 
were conscious of constant surveillance 
from the Customs Officer, who waited two 
hours at the Kingston dock ‘‘because he 
Was interested in seeing how we got under 
Way" from our old acquaintance, the 
sovernment tug, at Port Royal; and finally 
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Stamford, Conn. + 


The last word in yacht 
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Aurore, a 96-Footer, built by us for Mr. Stuart Wyeth. 
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when we weighed anchor that evening, from 
the Fort, the searchlight following us ten 
miles to sea, our best behavior having failed 
to lull their suspicion that we might havea 
German or two concealed on board. 

Now we plunged into the Caribbean, and 
straightway our standards of rough and 
smooth and of what constitutes a big sea, were 
forever changed. There had been an excep- 
tionally heavy easterly wind blowing steadily 
for about three weeks and it was a consola- 
tion on reaching Colon to hear that even 
the largest boats coming in had reported 
rough seas. There was no storm—just 
wave after wave, such as one reads of and 
never believes. When the sea ran on her 
port beam the Lasata rolled till her rail 
was all but under water and one wondered 
if she could ever right herself this time. 
When it was a following sea one looked aft 
at the mountain of green with its vicious 
white tip curling over to reach her, and it 
seemed incredible that she could escape, 
nor did she entirely, though she rides a 
following sea like a surf boat, for she took 
several fair-sized seas aboard aft. 

For three long days and nights our run 
through the Caribbean continued, and 
during all that time I do not believe there 
was a dry spot on the boat. Our decks 
were deluged ; we were soaked; below, where 
everything was boarded up so that no air 
could enter, the dampness oozed from every 
nook and corner and everything smelled of 
wet sulphur from the fumigation. So for 
three nights we lay down in our damp 
clothes on deck and slept as well as the 
antics of the narrow seat cushions would 
permit. 

On the morning of August eleventh we 
sighted the land about Colon and finally 
came to anchor inside its breakwater. 
During all our run so far we had had practi- 
cally no rain, much to our surprise, but in 
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Colon we made up arrears. It was raining 
when we arrived and it rained at intervals 
as long as we were there. These tropical 
rains are, at this season, well regulated as to 
performance. At 2 p. m. black clouds 
come in from the eastward, by three come 
the first showers, by four torrents are 
falling and by five it is all over. We under- 
stood that the hour of the afternoon deluge 
progressed with the season, the down-pour 
getting later and later. 

We were told that there was no chance of 
our going through the Canal be‘ore the 
fifteenth, the day of the official opening, and 
were advised to spend the intervening time 
in Panama rather than in Colon. This we 
did, all except Mr. Adams, who took the 
Lasata to the government repair shops to 
repair the leak in the tank and make ar- 
rangements about gasolene, etc. 

Up to this time we had entertained no 
ambition—hardly even, a thought, as to 
being the first boat through the Canal. 
But after some question as to when we 
should be “locked through,”’ it was decided 
that as we were unquestionably the first 
boat on the spot, had paid the first Canal 
tolls, we should be locked through with the 
first large ship (the Arizonan) but ahead of 
her. 

Other important questions, besides getting 
the leak in the tank mended, were getting 
our food supplies replenished for the trip up 
the Coast and deciding whether we could 
carry a sufficient supply of gasolene to take 
us to San Diego as, owing to the Mexican 
war, we wished to avoid putting into 
Mexican ports. . Upon inquiry we found 
that, by ordering it far in advance, we 
could be fairly certain of getting gasolene 
at Salina Cruz, but at a fabulous price. 
We decided, however, not to depend upon 
this if we could manage to carry enough 
with us. 
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TEBO YACHT BASIN COMPANY 


FOOT 23rd STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Announcement 


In addition to the conversion of yachts for the service of the 
Government, mine planters are also under construction. 


Notwithstanding the present active constructional work going on in our Basin, our yachting patrons 
can rest assured that their interests will be as carefully looked after in the future as in the past. 











Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Avenue 





Edson Manufacturing Company 


Boston, Mass. 


Figure 1404 











THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., NewYork 


Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18x18x11” high to 
top of bowl, 214” cylinder. For 
above or below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing many 
of the advantages of the large 
size toilet. All brass and porce- 
@ lain. Oak seat and cover. 


Price $25.00 
‘All prices subject to market advances, 
which are continually changing" 


Manufactured Solely by 








. The question of provisions was easy. 
All ships going through the Canal are 
allowed to purchase supplies from the Com- 
missary Department and it was decided 
that this must include yachts. The fact 
that operating rules were being applied for 
the first time, and that mostly they did not 
specify yachts, gave rise to a certain amount 
of delay and, of course, as always in dealing 
with a government, there was a good deal of 
red tape. But we found that whatever was 
arranged for was well and promptly done 
and at a very reasonable price. The 
Commissary was a delight. During the 
checking of our purchase list and prepara- 
tion of our bill, we were shown through it 
and found it almost as amazing in its scope 
and its administration as anything in the 
Canal Zone. 

Ice, at ninety cents for a 300-pound cake, 
ismade in cakes weighing 315 pounds, lest, 
by mischance the purchaser should not get 
full weight. Quart bottles hold full quarts; 
pounds weigh sixteen ounces. Everything 
is tested and guaranteed, till the head of the 
housekeeper, used to modern quarts and 
pounds, and the high cost of living, fairly 
. whirled. 

During our stay in Panama we went, as 
everyone does, to Old Panama and also 
to Pedro Miguel Locks, to get a glimpse 
of the wonderful working machinery. Friday 
morning, the day before the opening of the 
Canal, we returned to Colon and went fora 
swim in the new Hotel Washington’s 


eo © &© & ®@ 
wonderful open-air swimming pool into 
which breaks the surf of the open sea. 

Saturday morning we went on board. 
While we were lying at the dock waiting 
to start, a San Blas Indian boy from one 
of the trading schooners, suddenly presented 
himself. He said his name was Enrique, he 
was nineteen years old, he wished to see the 
world and would like to ship with us to 
California. He spoke English and Spanish, 
and assured us he could take care of himself 
anywhere. His looks were in his favor. 
The captain of his boat spoke well of him 
and our pilot advised taking him, saying 
they were all wonderful sailors. 

“Very well,” said the captain, ‘but we 
may start at any time. How soon can you 
be ready?” ‘‘Five minutes” answered En- 
rique, and darted away. He was back in 
three minutes, as much at home on the boat 
as though he lived nowhere else. He 
proved, indeed, to be a wonderful sailor 
and even did very well as cabin boy into 
which position the cook immediately thrust 
him because of his knowledge of Spanish. 

The San Blas Indians are a curious race, 
living on the east coast of Panama. They 
are very small and very strong, intelligent 
and peaceful, but they absolutely refuse 
to recognize the Panamanian government 
and it is only in recent years that they have 
allowed any white man to stay on shore over 
night. 


(To be continued ) 


Wooden Shipbuilding 


(Concluded from page 281) 


& Crane, is typical of the craft now building 
on the Pacific Coast. Her over all length 
is 225 ft. her beam 43 ft. and she draws 
about 20 ft. of water when fully loaded; 
her total depth being 21 ft. This means 
she has a carrying capacity of about 2,600 
tons of freight. She has a flush main deck 
with raised foc’s’le and after deck. The 
officers’ quarters are aft and provided 
with accommodations equal in every respect 
to those found on Atlantic liners. The 
crews’ quarters are splendid, there being 
plenty of light and air. They even have 
electric lights and shower baths. I wonder 
what first mate Zerk, of the good ship 
Fuller, in the story, “‘Under Sail,” would 
think of quarters like these? 

The engine room is below the cabin and 
in it are installed two 320 H. P. Diesel 
engines operating at 200 revolutions pée 
minute. The fuel consumption of these 
is about one barrel of crude oil per hour, 
or, at the rate of half-pound of fuel pe 
horse-power per hour. 

L’Aiglon under power alone has a speed 
of eight knots an hour. Steam auxiliaries 
are fitted including steam winches, windlass 
and capstans, steam being provided fot 
these machines and for heating the boat by 
a donkey boiler in the forecastle. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Albany, October 25, 1917. 


NOTICE OF CLOSING OF STATE CANALS: 


@ Unless sooner closed by ice, the Erie, Oswego, Cayuga, and Seneca and Black 
River canals will be closed to navigation for the season at twelve o’clock 
midnight of Thursday, November 15th, 1917; and the Champlain canal, at 
twelve o’clock midnight of Friday, November 30th, 1917. 





@ To the end that the canals may be free of all boats by the closing dates above 
named, the issuing of clearances for through boats will close at the various 
canal terminals as tollows: 


@ On the Erie canal at midnight of November 10th, 1917; on the Champlain 
canal at midnight of November 26th, 1917; on the Oswego canal for boats 
plying between Syracuse and Oswego at midnight of November 12th, 1917; 
on the Erie canal for boats bound for intermediate points at midnight of 
November 12th, 1917: on the Cayuga and Seneca canal at midnight of 
November 12th, 1917, excepting for boats bound for points on the Erie 
canal, and in such cases, the point of destination will govern; and on the 
Black River canal at midnight of November 12th, 1917. 


@ While the time for the official closing of the Champlain Canal has been fixed 
at midnight of November 30th, 1917, the locks will be operated after that 
date for the passage of such boats as may desire to risk ice and weather con- 
ditions. Channel lights will not be maintained after the closing date and no 
assurances can be given of good navigable conditions. No boats will be per- 
mitted to be stored in the lock chambers during the winter season. 


@ The completion of the canal improvement work will result in the abandon- 
ment for navigation of the following sections of the old Canal, and boat 
owners are warned to remove their craft from such levels previous to 
November 15th, 1917: 


@ Between Syracuse and Lyons; on the old Oswego Canal, between Syracuse 
and Mudlock; through the city of Rochester; at Tonawanda and westerly, 
and between Montezuma and Cayuga. 

W. W. WOTHERSPOON, 
Supt. of Public Works. 
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FRANCES It!—one of our 65-footers 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 
and equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


N. Y. Yacht 


Launch and 
Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 
New York 


6-Cylinder, 644" x 84%" 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine 








MARINE 
MOTORS 


TWO CYCLE 
Model U 3 H. P. One Cylinder 
Model U 5% H. P. One Cylinder 
Model U 6 H. P. Two Cylinder 
Model U 11 H. P. Two Cylinder 


GRAY 





FOUR CYCLE 
Model D 10-12 H. P. Two 
Cylinder 
Model F 12-15 H. P. Four 
Cylinder 
Model D 20-24 H. P. Four 
Model F 12-15 H. P. Cylinder 


A 5% advance went into effect Sepiember 2oth. 
Another increase from 10-16% will become effective this month. 


GRAY MOTOR CoO. 1158 Oakland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Marine Engine — 


Which Combines © 
Silence and Power 
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Incorporates a silent 

and thoroughly efficient rotary valve which is always gas 

tight and silent and can never stick. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


DRIGGS ORDNANCE COMPANY Inc. 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SH ite 
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Department C. 
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Improve Your Shooting 


Every man and 
every woman should know how to shoot and hit what 


Learn how to handle and use a gun. 


they shoot at. Get a 


GU POND 
Hand ‘Trap 


For the time being the Du Pont Hand Trap and 
100 clay pigeons (packed ina small keg) 
are being offered complete for $5.00—a 
real joy package. This is your oppor- 
tunity to get the complete outfit 
Go to your nearest dealer and get 
one. Ifhe can’t supply you, we'll 
send it to you direct upon te ceipt 
of price. 
















Order today and write for book- 
let, The Sport Alluring No. 423 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company 


Wilmington, 
Delaware 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any 


of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Sounp Macuine Suop, Inc. 


KAIL M. GOLDSMITH, President 


GENERAL MACHINISTS 
AND BOAT BUILDERS 








MAMARONECK, N. Y. Phone Mamaroneck 524 


WE solicit the construction and repairs of 
yachts and commercial boats not ex- 
ceeding 100 feet in length. 


We Also Do General Machine Work 








PILOT WATER NAVIGATION 
By COM. C. S. STANWORTH, U. S/N. 


A MOST accurate'and compre- 
hensive d n of the best 
methods of navigation along the 
coast ando . Contains 
a short treatise on that branch of 
navigation that© doesn’t require 
nautical astronomy, sextant or 
chronometer. Simple, thoroughly 
practicaljintended for the amateur 
skipper as well as the experienced 
navigator. Widely used in 
schools of instruction for tu 
civilians into naval officers in the 
shortest possibletime. Illustrated 
with tables, diagrams and charts. « 
$1.00 net; postage 10 cents 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
141 WEST’ 36th STREET NEW YORK 











Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of the Arrow 2 cylinder, 4 H.P. detachable; 
famous 1 cylinder, 3 H.P. detachable; 
K-1 inboard engine aingle cylinder 2 H.P., weight 36 pounds; 
K-2 inboard engine double oylinder 5 H.P., weight 60 pounds; 
model A-4 special 4—6 H.P. inboard. 


637 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 








TURBINE TYPE 
PROPELLERS 
fs Gatalogue BREE. Upon Requert 
HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY :-: BATH, MAINE 














PARAGON 
REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 














FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet in operation, economical, acces- 
sible, refined. 1-6 cy ers, 3-75 H. P. 
Send for booklet showing reasons why 
you should buy the Frisbie Motors. 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 








7 Coll St. Middletown, Conn. 





High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air.of any 
shape or dimensions desired’ for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted’”’ 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street - - New York 
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’Twas a Wild Night, Mate 


(Concluded from page 259) 


six weeks on the Halley circuit and well 
remember how I used to feel when my 
audience walked out on me. 

But I needed sleep, so I adjusted myself 
comfortably and then reached across to 
turn off the light. Horror of horrors! I 
couldn’t touch it! In vain I squirmed and 
twisted; the switch remained beyond reach. 
There was just one thing to be done. To 
sleep with the light on was an impossibility; 
to turn it out, ditto. Down I crawled, 
walked across the room, turned the switch, 
andithen—things stopped going so smoothly. 

I stumbled back in the dark until I 
touched the lower berth. Then, taking a 


deep breath and committing myself to the ‘ 


care of a divine providence, I stepped on 
it and reached for the upper berth. ‘Luckily, 
my fingers closed over a rim of wood, and, 
with a superhuman effort, I pulled myself 
up—and almost went through the floor of 
the stateroom above me. I afterwards 
discovered that, instead of the rim of the 
upper berth, I had caught hold of one of 
the beams in the ceiling. If the crash of 
my head against that beamdidn’t awaken 
every one on board, it was because they 
were either drugged or hadn’t fallen asleep 
as vet; the™latter, judging from my ex- 
perience, being more probably the case. 

The shock threw me to the floor, where I 
lay for a few moments praying that a 
U-boat, attracted by the noise, might launch 
a torpedo at us and thus end my misery. 
Then I felt for the lower berth, crawled 
into it, and fell back on the cast-iron 
feather-pillow, exhausted but very much 
awake. ; 

I must have finally dozed off, for a little 
later I jumped up with a start. Someone 
directly outside of my stateroom had 
yelled: “‘All right, Bill, let ’er go.” At 
this command there was a clanging sound 
and then a noise as if an overgrown safe 
had been dropped from the Metropolitan 
tower. 

“Some other poor land-lubber trying to 
climb into an upper berth in the dark,” I 
reflected. 

But in a few minutes came another ‘‘let 
‘er go,’ and another crash. Then the 
solution dawned on me. We had made our 
first stop and some of the cargo was being 
taken off. This soothing and nerve-com- 
forting business went on for about an hour 
and then all grew still again, comparatively 
speaking. My friend, the engine, glad 
to get an audience again, began to make up 
for what I had missed during my brief 
intermission. Even the fog horn, at sudden 
intervals, lifted up its basso voice in an 
effort to entertain me. 

Suddenly I fell asleep. Why not? Sol- 
diers have been known to steal a nap even 
during the course of a violent battle, haven’t 
they? I must have slept all of five minutes 
and was just beginning to sink in deep— 
you know the feeling—when the telephone 
bell jarred me wide-awake again. I stag- 
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gered to the instrument and took up the 
receiver. 
. “It’s half-past five,’’ came a gruff voice 
over the wire. 

“Don’t you think it would be more polite 
to wait until you’re asked for the time?” 
I asked with gentle sarcasm, for I felt no 
more like being rough to the man than 
would a famished lion. 

“Didn’t you leave a call for five-thirty?” 
the voice asked, in surprise. 

“No; nor for six-thirty; nor for seven- 
thirty,” I explained gently. ‘‘My call was 
for eight o’clock.” 

“This is room 760, isn’t it?”’ was the next 
question. 

“No,” I said; ‘‘but it nearly is. It’s 
number 670. Keep trying and you're 
bound to find the right one soon. I’m 
sure the passengers will all think it great 
fun.” 

Feeling that it was useless to try and get 
any sleep during the two hours that now 
remained before I made my train connec- 
tion, I got out a magazine and started ona 
story. The first page seemed terribly long 
and the type appeared to have been fastened 
rather loosely to the sheet. 

Three hours later I woke with a start 
and a crick in my back. I had fallen 
asleep over my magazine. I missed my 
train, but I felt highly elated. I had 
found a solution to the problem of how to 
get some sleep in a berth. Here it is. 
Just make up your mind that you're going 
to try and stay awake. 


What the War Has Taught 
England 


(Concluded from page 275) 


That every steamer should have her 
steering engine in a protected place aft so 
that she could be steered from there if 
necessary. 

That every steamer should have large 
speaking tubes from the bridge. to the 
engine room and to the after stecring flat. 

That boats are put on board a ship for 
use, not for ornament. 


That boat covers are unnecessary at any 


time. 

That every steamer should carry at least 
one motor lifeboat. 

That every steamer should have an 
emergency wireless installation placed well 
above the water line, with a telescopic 
steel pole which could be used if her mast- 
head aerials were brought down. 

That every steamer should be sufficiently 
strong to carry guns; forward, aft, and 
amidships if necessary. 

That the fore end of a steamer is not 
the best place to berth the crew. 

That every steamer should carry large 
rafts. 

That every man on board a British ship 
should be British born and bred. 

That the discipline in the Mercantile 
Marine is rotten, : 

That a commission as Lieutenant R. N.R 
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is considered by the Admiralty to be a 
sufficient reward for the commander of a 


merchant steamer who has, by conspicuous, 


bravery and devotion to duty, saved his 
ship and cargo with the lives of all on’ board. 

That the Albert Medal of the Second 
Class is considered a sufficient reward for 
the merchant sailor who does a brave deed. 

That the naval man gets the V. C., fora 
similar deed. 

That if every steamer had a gun forward 
as well as aft the German submarines would 
soon be wiped off the seas. 

That submarines can and do fight sub- 
marines, in spite of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
statement to the contrary. 

That the day of the 20-knot battleship 
is over, 

That Sir Percy Scott was right when he 
said the submarine had revolutionized 


‘ naval warfare. 


That the Empire could not exist without 
the Navy, and the Navy could not exist 
without the Mercantile Marine. 

That small ship owners have made large 
fortunes. 

That the Merchant Shipping Acts are 
needing to be amended. 
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SOLDIER OR CITIZEN! 


Every man should be fit. 
you are to Uncle 





pocket. They are 85 cents, postpaid. 


141 WEST 36th STREET 


Every one of us must do his bit and be ready to do more. 
Every man should know something about 
guns, shooting, camping and outdoor life in general. The more useful 


position and the greater your 


, the higher your 
authority. The most practical books we know are: 
Big RS Se Beate Bee ste 
te = tdoor Signalling. — 


They are handy, compact, attractive little books, easy to slip into the 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK 











“The reading notice in the last 
issue of YACHTING was excel- 
lently gotten up. You can get my 
endorsement for ability to write 
the right thing a little more to the 
point than any of your brother 
editors seem to do, injecting in- 
terest into the ‘‘drybones”’ of the 
marine business, which is almost 

’ accomplishing the impossible.” 
Name on Request. 











The Gold Cup 


(Concluded from page 258) 


has in the past, accomplishing the seemingly 
mpossible. In days of peace when they 
wed to race 90-foot waterline sailing 
yachts it was the pastime because it paid 
tohave Nat Herreshoff design a creation that 
would be the last word in speed for sailing 
craft. In the hydroplane game the irresist- 
ible combination seems to be a Sterling 
motor with one of the wizards of Algonac 

hind it in a boat built by Christopher 

lumbus Smith. Anyway some wonder 


ts have been produced by this combina- 
on. 





Both for oneyear 
$%75 
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Special $5.00 
Value $6.00 


ORDER YOUR MAGAZINES FROM 
THIS PAGE, AND SAVE 


MAGAZINES are costing very much more to manufacture NOW 

than before the war. Paper has nearly doubled in price. Inks 
are way up. Labor is high and uncertain. Present magazine prices 
are most reasonable NOW—but they must go higher soon. 
The war tax bill has made an increased cost in postage for the maga- 
zine publisher. Just as soon as this is effective it will cost the pub- 
lisher more than three times the present rate to mail your magazine to 
you. This increase MUST in many cases be tacked on to the 
subscription price. 

YOU CAN SAVE NOW 

by ordering your reading now—from the coupon below. You can 
anticipate the increase in subscription rates which'is bound to come 
after ber. Select your readi ow—for one, two or three 
years AT THE PRESE PRICES. 
Here is a simple way. From the list below, choose the magazines you 
want. Add their class numbers, multiply by 5, the result is the cost 
of the azines you have chosen. Multiply by two for two years and 
by eg three years. Fill in the coupon and send today with or 
without your check whichever is more convenient. 


CHOOSE YOUR MAGAZINE FROM THIS LIST 





Class | Class 
Publication _ No. | Publication No 


Publication 
All Outdoors 15 Every Week 


Pictorial Review 


American Boy 
Baseball 

Boy’s Life 
Century 
Collier’s 


35 
80 


80 
15 
100 





Field & Stream 

Harper’s 
Independent | 
Ladies World 


Popular Science 
Monthly 

St. Nicholas 

Scribner’s 


ystem 


Country Life | 100 
Current History| 12 
Current | 25 

Opinion; 40 
Delineator 80 


Travel 

World’s Work 

Yachting 

Youths’ 
Companion 


Metropolitan 
New Republic 
Etude 35 Outer’s k American 


Everybodys’ 60_ Outing Magazine 


If the magazine you want isn’t on the list we’ll gladly quote price on 
any periodica’ 50 cents a year to each magazine for additional 
Canadian postage. Foreign $1.00. 


VERY SPECIAL 

OUTING for one year together with two big volumes of Camping and 
Woodcraft. Vol. I “Camping” deals with outfits, making camp fires, 
camp cookery, etc., while Vol. II “Woodcraft” deals chiefly with such 
shifts and expedients as are learned or practised in the wilderness itself, 
where we have nothing to choose from but the raw materials that lie 
around vs, Remember these prices must advance soon—so use the 
coupon 





OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 141-145 West 36th Se., New York, N. Y. 


Please send the following combination of magazines 
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These four for one year 
$725 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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Mitrailleuse—a speedy Thou- 
sand Island runabout, owned by 
Ross D. Thompson of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Henderson Har- 
Bor, N.. ¥., 30) 248 2” x 2, 
Designed and built by Albany 
Boat Corp., Watervliet, N. Y 
Powered with Model F 130-145 
HP. 6-cylinder Sterling. Bore 
516", stroke 6%” 
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Unfailing Power 


T is the “kick” in the propeller—that feeling 
of reserve power at your finger’s end—which 
gives to motor boating one of its greatest charms. 


But the power must be there when you want it—you must be sure of it. 
That is why Buffalos hold the place they do in the regard of motor boatists. They are reliable. 


The Builders of Buffalos have prepared a book which tells all about Buffalo engines, and why they 
are best for powering work boats, speed boats, launches, yachts and cruisers of all kinds and all 
sizes. It will be sent for the asking. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1271-1283 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 





